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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Dr. George E. Huntley, chairman of 
the program committee of the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting, arranged a series of 
special Lenten services which began Mon- 
day, Feb. 29. Rev. U. S. Milburn, presi- 
dent, presided, and Rev. Charles P. Hall 
read the scriptures and made the prayer. 

The sermon was by Dr. George E. 
Leighton of Somerville. He took as his 
text James 1:26: “If any man among 
you seem to be religious but deceiveth 
his own heart, this man’s religion is vain.” 
Dr. Leighton launched an energetic attack 
upon the definition of religion which St. 
James gives in the verse following his 
text: “‘Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
He said: “I have known people whose 
check books always were ready to provide 
clothing for the needy, whose hands always 
were carrying cups of cold water, but 
whose hearts were withered for lack of the 
nourishment from the only source that 
can supply religious nourishment. People 
have made the cup of cold water every- 
thing in their religion, instead of the ex- 
pression of their religion. In the hearts 
of many of them a drying up process is 
going on. They do the things that they 
do to be seen of men. 

“The world to-day is confronted with 
its overwhelming problems. In our own 
household of faith there is one-sided preach- 
ing. Our halting course at home and our 
defenseless impotency are reason enough for 
seeking a better kind of religion. The 
religion of to-day has plenty of head but is 
woefully lacking in heart power. One 
can not be a minister long and have more 
than a monk’s cowl without finding too 
much religion that has no adequate God 
init. Pitiable is the situation among good 
people whose hearts are dying because 
they are not linked up with the God 
sources.” 

Dr. Leighton then went on to make an 
earnest and eloquent appeal for personal 
religion and a closer walk with God. He 
made it clear that he was not against social 
service or the social gospel, but insisted 
that these things are the by-products of 
personal faith in God. 

Mrs. Evelyn Streeter Bell of the First 
Universalist Church of Lowell gave two 
beautiful contralto solos. 

On Monday, March 14, at 10.45 the 
speaker will be Rev. William Couden, of 
Providence. Soloist: Mrs. Alice King 
Osgood of Grove Hall. 

This will be the third and last of the 
Lenten meetings for 1932. Those who 
know Mr. Couden, and especially those 
who remember his sermon preached before 
the ministers several years ago, will be 
eager to attend this service. Mrs. Osgood 
is an accomplished musician, secured 


through the co-operation of Dr. Flint M. 
Bissell. 
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FAREWELL TO DR. AND MRS. 
CARY 

Through the efforts of an informal com- 
mittee of Universalists headed by Mrs. 
George E. Huntley, a beautiful reception 
was given to Dr. and Mrs. Henry M. 
Cary in the parlors of the Church of the 
Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich Sts., 
Boston, on Monday, Feb. 29. As the 
climax of the evening’s happiness, Dr. 
Harold Marshall, chairman of a sub-com- 
mittee, made a witty little speech and 
presented Dr. and Mrs. Cary with a 
check for $500, $25 in gold to symbolize 
their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary, 
which came Feb. 28, and about $35 more. 
This $560 is a contribution from Univer- 
salists all over the country. The largest 
check was for $40 and the next largest 
were two checks for $25. All the rest 
came in small amounts from about a hun- 
dred and fifty givers. The presentation 
came as a complete surprise to Dr. Cary, 
but he made a very effective little address, 
closing with the words of Bagnet in “Bleak 
House,” by Charles Dickens, “Old girl, 
give them my opinion.” The “old girl,” 
or mother as she is affectionately called 
by everybody in her family, that is, Mrs. 
Cary, looking very young and happy, rose 
to great heights of beauty and eloquence 
in her address. Probably it was the most 
impressive address that she has made 
during her year in America. 

Dr. Huntley presided during the ad- 
dresses, and Dr. van Schaick brought the 
greetings of the National Memorial 
Church. 

Receiving with Dr. and Mrs. Cary were 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Gilbert Ayres of 
Norwood, Mass., who preceded the Carys 
in the service of the Foreign Mission Board. 
Guests were escorted to the receiving 
line by a committee of young ladies made 
up of Miss Dorothy Macdonald, Miss 
Beatrice Edwards, Miss Julia Harwood, 
Miss Muriel Follansbee, Miss Marion 
Thornley, Miss Madeline Elliot, Miss 
Amalia Raspe, Miss Ruth Breed, and 
Misses Maud and Eugenia Cary. So in- 
teresting was this process of going through 
the line with such charming ushers that 
one venerable dignitary went around 
twice, and was caught starting the third 
time. 

Refreshments were served by a com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. F. M. Chamber- 
lain, Mrs. Charles Conklin, Mrs. J. S. 
Lowe, and Mrs. Lloyd. 

Mr. Victor A. Friend contributed a 
large “‘wedding cake.’ 

Between the afternoon and evening re- 
ceptions, Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. Friend 
entertained Dr. and Mrs. Cary at dinner 
at the Hotel Vendome. Others invited to 
meet them were Dr. and Mrs. Lowe of the 
entertaining church, Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning, chairman of the Commission on, In- 
ternational Church Extension, Dr. and 
Mrs. Harold Marshall and Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


“Tn Character 


NOTHER of the good new books on Washington 
is that by Louis Martin Sears, professor of 
History in Purdue University. It is no mere 

sketch, but a scholarly history of 560 pages, with 
maps, indexes, bibliography and careful references to 
authorities.* It is a book that ignores nothing that 
recent writers called “debunkers’”’ have discovered, 
but finds more than enough to justify the place 
given to Washington in the hearts of his countrymen. 
And it makes the story clear, remarkably complete, 
and interesting. One does not have to read far in this 
book to realize that he is in the presence of a real 
craftsman. He is a eulogist, but one who pays high 
tribute to Rupert Hughes as author of the definitive 
biography of Washington. 

The claim made for Sears’ book in advance was 
that it to an unusual degree was “‘autobiographical.”’ 
The author, it was said, goes constantly to Washing- 
ton’s own writings as the source of his interpretation. 
This statement rather prejudiced us against the book, 
because, while the method is sound, few can use it 
without turning out merely a string of dreary quota- 
tions. Professor Sears, however, masters his material. 
The citations from the Washington letters and journals 
are a source of life, not of death, and a true story 
teller always is in command. 

A man called upon to make an address upon 
Washington and compelled to fall back on this one 
book, might find it easy to take as his subject the words 
which Sears uses at the end of Chapter Seventeen, 
“In character so surpassing,’ and read the work for a 
series of great illustrations. 

Early in the work we find that, “irrespective of 
his inheritance from his father and later from his 
brother Lawrence, the young surveyor had acquired 
before the age of twenty-one a holding of 1,558 acres 
from his own earnings.”” This marks him as a lad of 
some strength. 

A line running from what is now the city of Wash- 
ington, in Washington’s time the village of George- 
town, through Richmond, Va., then roughly marked 
the frontier. Washington lived just within that 
frontier, and had to go out beyond it repeatedly all 
through his early years, sometimes to stay months at 
a time in the service of the colony. “The frontier,” 
says Sears, “then and now, wherever it is found, is 


*George Washington. By Louis M. Sears. Thomas Se 


Crowell Co., New York. Price $5.00. 


So Surpassing” 


sponsor for the antithetical virtues of individualism 
and community of action.” 

No man can survive long without initiative, skill, 
courage, on the one hand, and without co-operation 
on the other hand. All of these early years of Wash- 
ington, surveying, carrying messages, leading little 
companies of soldiers into the wilderness, justifying 
his actions to those at home, developed his outstand- 
ing traits. “The environment was calculated to foster 
the very virtues that gave direction to his life, un- 
flinching self-reliance, and a spirit consecrated to 
group welfare.” 

Throughout our history country life has had a 
strong influence in shaping character. One does not 
tell the whole story by calling Washington a frontiers- 


man. One must also add, he was a country gentle- 
man. Whole books have been devoted to Washington 
the farmer. More truthful is it to call him the gentle- 


man planter. In 1768 we find him importing a 
chariot, or coach, concerning which he wrote out de- 
tailed instructions. It cost one hundred and three 
pounds, with thirty pounds more for harness and ex- 
tras, a large sum of money for those days. ;Wesee him 
fishing, fox hunting, chasing deer, buying land, plan- 
ning the crops, going to plays, to dances, to dinner 
parties, to church. The twelve years between the 
close of the French and Indian War and the Revolu- 
tion were as formative as the long years of that 
struggle. But it was ina different way. He was pass- 
ing from thirty to forty-two years of age. He was 
intent on raising good crops and making money, but 
also he was concerned with the general situation of all 
the planters in Virginia. And he was asked to take 
the lead in getting the land grants promised by the 
English Government to officers and privates of the 
Seven Years’ War. 

Some rather fierce attacks have been made on 
Washington because he sought these large land grants, 
and because, when the claims were pending, he tried 
secretly to buy at a low rate the claims of brother 
officers. It is not fair to judge Washington by any- 
thing but the standards of his day. About the cheap- 
est thing in America then was wild land. One seldom 
thought of buying or selling it except in thousand acre 
lots. Washington had faith in the country, knew the 
potential value of the land, and bought it whenever he 
was able to acquire it on his own terms. He was as 
sagacious in buying land as he was in most other 
matters. 
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One might well quote in this connection a passage 


from one of his letters to a friend about furnishing | 


money for the education of the friend’s boy. It 
shows the other side of the land speculator. ‘No other 
return is expected or wished for this offer, than that 
you will accept it with the same freedom and good will 
with which it is made, and that you may not even 
consider it in the light of an obligation or mention it 
as such, for be assured that from me it will never be 
known.” As Sears says, “such grace and tact speaks 
for itself.” 

The great contribution of Washington to the 
American Revolution, says Sears, “‘was his rocklike 
patience, his unwearied optimism in the face of dis- 
couragements which would have overpowered a lesser 
man.” 

In New York, on the way to Cambridge to take 
command of the army, he learned of a dangerous 
scarcity of powder. He induced New York to send 
on to Cambridge a thousand pounds, and this left 
scarcely four barrels in New York. All through the 
war, this deadly lack of supplies of all kinds con- 
fronted him and demanded that he bend every energy 
toward replenishing the stores. His troops for the 
most part were state troops, whose enlistments were 
always expiring, and at times he had only a skeleton 
army left. Politics both local and continental] handi- 
capped him. He had to refuse troops for the defense 
of towns in danger and thus anger the authorities. 
He had to pacify leaders vain and jealous and ready 
to quit, and appeal to the nobler side of men unjustly 
passed by in promotion. 

A great man is known by his deference to au- 
thority as well as by his control over his fellows. 
There was but one general civil power in this country 
during the American Revolution—the Continental 
Congress. At times it sank to a low level of reputa- 
tion, and deservedly so, because the strongest mem- 
bers had left it in disgust or to perform other services. 
This was the body that gave Washington his commis- 
sion as commander-in-chief, and to whom he was re- 
porting all through the war. 

Not only did Congress at times fail to help 
Washington, it affronted him, went over his head in 
promotions, forced on him disloyal officers like Con- 
way, made other armies responsible to them rather 
than to the commander-in-chief, and for long months 
listened sympathetically to that cabal of officers who 
sought to pull down Washington, who had lost Brandy- 
wine and Germantown at the time that Gates was 
winning the two battles of Saratoga. Always Wash- 
ington kept his head, made his reports to Congress 
in the same quiet, purposeful, way, showed deference 
to the civil government, and trusted to time to set 
things right. Sears gives a rather full documented 
account of the Conway Cabal, and the original letters 
that he cites make us understand the mood of rever- 
ence for Washington which eventually grew up in this 
country. He never put off the citizen when he put 
on the commander. 

Constantly Sears is building up a strong case to 
justify his contention that Washington was a man of 
surpassing character. But he is just as frank in quot- 
ing Charles Francis Adams, Jr., about Washington’s 
serious military blunders at the battles of Long Island, 


Brandywine and Germantown, and setting forth his 
other blunders and shortcomings. 

Occasionally we run upon passages where the 
author seems to go out of his way to condemn men like 
John Hay and Walter Hines Page. At such times he 
is the young controversialist, not the sober historian. 
In a life of Washington he need not raise the question 
of whether the English people to some extent were 
with us in our struggle or not, but, having raised it, 
it is incumbent on him to appraise the work of Fox, 
Pitt, Burke and other parliamentary leaders who 
pleaded our cause. 

The classic illustration of Washington’s strength 
of character lies in his refusal of a dictatorship—pos- 
sibly a crown. If ever circumstances justified such 
assumption of power it was in the trying years be- 
tween Yorktown and the peace of 1783, and again 
during the chaos just before the Constitution was 
adopted. 

Those who were fortunate enough to hear Her- 
bert Hoover, James M. Beck or Judge Cardozo on 
February 22, 1932, heard in different words emphasis 
on the central theme of the Sears book—“‘in character 
so surpassing.”” Summing up his services to the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution, Judge Car- 
dozo said, ‘‘He gave (to that convention) his charac- 
ter.” The confidence men had in him carried them 
through the repeated crises of political passion and 
fear. So it was with the launching of that new govern- 
ment. There were greater intellects in his day, 
better generals, and abler statesmen. But he was the 
one man who, by his all around qualities, his common 
sense, his solid judgment and his unselfishness, made 
men trust him. It is‘a great conquest of human 
hearts that this austere Virginian has made. 

Sears thinks that Washington was a good writer. 
We can hardly follow him there. Nor in his tribute 
to Washington’s uncanny fore:ight. His argument 
here is labored. But it is a good book, a very full 
book for a single volume work, and it makes clear the 
fact that the greatest things about the father of his 
country were his good judgment and rocklike char- 


acter. 
* * 


DR. BETTS DEAD 


R. FREDERICK W. BETTS, for forty-two years 
pastor of the Universalist church in Syracuse, 

N. Y., died on March 4 after an illness of some 
months. His funeral was held Monday, March 7, at 
2.30 o’clock. Dr. Betts for long years served effect- 
ively upon the Boards of both State and General 
Conventions, and has been one of our most success- 
ful and eloquent preachers. An account of his life, 
by Dr. John Murray Atwood will appear in our next 


issue. 
* * 


HELP US TO HELP THESE SUBSCRIBERS 


E need half a dozen endowed subscriptions to 

the Christian Leader for immediate use. 

And after we get that half dozen we shall 

want another. We can not carry: free of charge the 
number of devoted readers who are hard hit finan- 
cially, many of whom can not bear to be without the 
old friend which the Leader is to them. We can not 
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read unmoved these stories entrusted to us in con- 
fidence. We can not bear with calm philosophy cut- 
ting these people off the list. Fifty dollars endows a 
subscription for all time. Who will send us one, two, 
three, or a dozen? 

* * 


AN ANCIENT PRECEDENT 


N his parish paper, the Open Door, the Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton of Portsmouth, N. H., publishes the 
original act to incorporate the Universalist So- 

ciety at Portsmouth in 1793. After reciting at length 
all the powers and responsibilities of said corpora- 
tion, it declares: 
Said Corporation shall have full power from time 
to time to assess taxes upon the members of the said 
Corporation, and levy and collect the same in manner 
as they may think fit. . . . Provided nevertheless, and 
be it further enacted that nothing contained in this act 
shall ever be construed to empower the said Corpora- 
tion to assess upon any property belonging to said So- 
ciety or upon the Individuals thereof, any taxes for 
the support of a minister. 


Evidently there were people one hundred and 
forty years ago no more ready to assume actual re- 
sponsibility for carrying on the work of a church than 
some of their descendants. 

* * 
IF WE SAY SEND THEM BACK 


UR editorial of last week, “Shall We Stop Work 
in Japan?” has been followed by a chorus of 
“nos.”’ The only people doubtful and waiting 

are New York State and General Convention officials 
who have to pay the bills. The figures showing falling 
off in receipts are paralyzing. We do not blame the 
officials for hesitating. After all, they are only men, 
and they have some sense of responsibility for trust 
funds as well as for current work. 

We believe that the falling off is temporary, and 
that calm second thought will show Universalists a 
better way. We believe further that the deep feeling 
of hostility to the Japan mission work which has been 
stirred up is infinitely more hopeful than the ‘‘dead 
and alive” attitude many of our people have taken 
toward it in the past. 

Better an enemy than a corpse when it comes to 
support of a church project. The enemy may be 
converted. The dead seldom are galvanized into 
action. So we call for a united campaign for the sup- 
port of Cary, Mrs. Cary, the Stetsons, Miss Bowen, 
Miss Downing, Miss Hathaway, and the whole mis- 
sion in Japan and Korea. 

Let it be clearly understood. This mission work 
will have to stop if some churches which have taken 
collections do not take bigger collections, and if some 
churches indifferent do not do their part, and if our 
more resourceful people do not step forward. All three 
things must happen. 

New York State nobly pays Dr. Cary’s salary. 
But there are other vital items in the budget of the 
International Church Extension Board, long known 
as our Foreign Mission Board. 

If we say send the Carys back and do not the 
things to pay their fares or to keep them there, we 
might better have said, “Keep them here and bring 
the others back.” 
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It’s a tough old year for us, and for all the church 
boards, and for all the local church budgets. It is 
tough for the Methodists and the Congregationalists 
and the Unitarians and everybody else. But we have 
not reached the end of our rope yet. We have quite 
a sizable constituency. And we have some of the 
most generous, public-spirited people on earth. If 
we “say” then let us act. 


Bo *k 


THERE IS A MAN FOR YOU! 


VERY little while we get a letter from one of 
our subscribers which is too intimate and per- 
sonal to publish, but which makes us take a 
fresh grip on things. We are thinking of one such 
now, from a man hard hit by the depression and 
bank failures, but pushing on, head up and heart 
undaunted. He lives out in the Middle West. He 
tells us to stop his paper, as he can’t pay for it. He 
says that he has met every obligation for fifty years 
and intends to meet those he has now, but dare not let 
any more pile up on him. But he voices his love for 
the paper in terms that bring tears to our eyes, and he 
makes us feel that it has been worth while to have 
lived and toiled. 

Luckily his letter came at the moment when 
another Universalist placed a free subscription at our 
disposal, so that we could turn it over to this brave, 
sensible, loyal man until he gets on his feet again. 

We have a higher respect for the caliber of our 
Universalist manhood and more faith in our race, from 
the letter of a man who has had to borrow up to his 
limit to see things through. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

“Religion Plus Intelligence,” by Fosdick, and 
“The Religion of a Geologist,” by Kirtley Mather, 
will be sent free to any reader of this paper by the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. These leaflets, as might be ex- 
pected from the names of the authors, maintain the 
high standard of the Institute. They are worth get- 
ting and studying. 


Few judges have occupied as great a place in the 
hearts of their countrymen as Justice Holmes. Few 
appointments have been received with the acclaim 
that has followed the appointment of Judge Cardozo. 


Wars, says the Manchester Guardian, can no 
more be regarded simply as painful interruptions to 
progress. They threaten the foundations of civilized 
existence, not of one nation but of all. 


John Ruskin once said: “Was this earth made 
green for your shroud only and never for your bed, 
and will you never lie down on it, but only under 
ite 


Kagawa of Japan has been imprisoned for protests 
against Japanese military policy in Manchuria and 
Shanghai. 


In our best moods apologies for religion seem ut- 
terly superfluous. 
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The Guiding Principles of Denominational Union’ 
Roger S. Galer 


PH Universalist General Convention which 
© held its sessions at Buffalo last October 
Be] passed a very important resolution. In 
4, response to an invitation from the last pre- 
cede Unitarian Conference the Convention voted to 
appoint a committee to confer with a like committee 
from the Unitarians looking toward a union of the two 
denominations. After earnest debate the resolution 
carried by a large majority, and the two committees 
have been appointed and are now at work. 

The significant feature of this action is that not 
mere co-operation or federation is proposed, but an 
actual merger. It is too early to predict whether 
the union will be sympathetically effected, and if so 
what form of organization will result. Several sug- 
gestions to the same effect had previously been made, 
but no steps of any importance had been taken. 
There were always practical objections to be met, 
traditional prejudices to be overcome, fears dispelled. 
The two denominations felt disposed to go their 
separate ways, and to work out each for itself its own 
destiny. 

The present negotiations have come under new 
and altered conditions. There is a new spirit in the 
air. There are new needs, born partly of changed 
economic conditions, partly of a new spiritual con- 
sciousness. The map of the religious world has 
altered mightily in these recent years, years filled 
not only with a new spirit but with astounding dis- 
coveries in physics, astronomy, chemistry, biology. 
It is veritably a new heaven and a new earth which is 
the possession of the present generation. In addition 
to this history has taken on anew aspect. Archeology 
has opened up unexpected vistas into the past of 
human life on this planet. A changed psychology, in 
which kindness and good-will form an important 
part, is softening the harsh outlines of human rela- 
tions, and building broader the foundations of human 
brotherhood. 

These world-wide influences have had _ their 
effect on our two denominations. Instead of fear and 
suspicion we perceive a growing trust and confidence. 
Narrow prejudices are giving way to good-will and a 
sincere desire for co-operation. Our differences are 
minor, our agreements many and of major importance. 
It seems an appropriate time for union, for a merger 
of interests and a planned concert of action. 

The two bodies, Universalists and Unitarians, 
have long traveled almost parallel roads. With the 
passing of the years they have come closer together in 
ideals, in theological doctrine, in sympathetic con- 
sideration of social and ethical problems. Both were 
rebels against an austere and cruel theology. One 
emphasized as its earliest creed the goodness of God, 
the other the worth of man. The new facts discovered 
in countless fields of science which shocked the religious 
world during the past century, and which have altered 


*Address prepared for the Conference of Religious Liberals 
at Joliet, Ill., Feb. 2 and 3, and read by Dr. Macpherson,as Judge 
Galer was unable to attend. 


religious aspects almost beyond recognition, have had 
their remarkable effects in our own ranks. To-day 
the two groups entertain essentially identical views 
as to the nature of the physical universe, the dignity 
and worth of man, the need and nature of religion, an 
implicit reliance upon truth in every field. Both live 
in a modern world, in a live universe, in which human 
needs are uppermost, and the endeavor to satisfy those 
needs is the chief quest and purpose of religion. They 
function in a world in which life is an adventure, prog- 
ress the result of experiment, and ability to advance 
ever in religion means to keep the open and the toler- 
ant mind. If these bodies come together what should 
be the guiding purpose and method of the new union? 

First of all let us inquire what is meant by a re- 
ligious liberal? The question is especially pertinent 
when we propose a union of Universalists, Unitarians 
and other liberals. It is important that we under- 
stand each other and that others know the meaning of 
the terms we employ. 

Historically the word liberal has been used to 
designate a group who declared that Jesus was man, 
not God, who denied the fall of man, the infallibility 
of the Bible, the doctrine of the atonement, the dogma 
of everlasting punishment. These are still part of 
the liberal concept of religion. But we have moved 
far beyond our former positions. To-day we have an 
affirmative gospel, the product of new and nobler 
views of religion. 

Speaking generally, most liberals believe in the 
existence of a Higher Power, immanent in all things, 
with whom we may establish friendly relations; in the 
universality of law in the spiritual as well as the 
physical world; in the supreme importance of spiritual 
values; in the validity of the moral law; in the evolu- 
tionary growth of character through conduct and ex- 
perience; and in the intrinsic goodness and friendliness 
of the universe. 

The liberal rejects miracles. He denies that one 
person may atone for the sins of others. He disbe- 
lieves in the efficacy of sacraments, and refuses to 
acknowledge an objective infallible authority, whether 
it be a church, a book or a person. He rejects the 
brutal dogma of everlasting punishment as the night- 
mare of ancient theology. 

It is inevitable that the liberal accepts the scien- 
tific method of observation and experiment. He wel- 
comes truth wherever found. He believes in the 
natural, in definite even if intermittent progress up- 
ward, in the splendor of man’s advance from lowly 
forms of existence. He believes that love and dis- 
interestedness are the highest products of man’s de- 
velopment and as basic in human relations. He be- 
lieves' in beauty as an inherent element in religion. 
And the ultimate trinity on which man’s happiness 
and welfare depend are Order, Beauty and Love. 

Order not only in physical but in spiritual things. 
Order not only among atoms and stars but among 
the laws governing conduct and righteousness. 

Beauty not only in flower, mountain or sea, but 
in character, in relationships, in conduct. 
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Love not only toward that Higher Power in which 
we live and move and have our being, but toward our 
human fellows with all their imperfections and defects. 
Love which looks beyond appearances to the essence 
within, to the intrinsic value of the soul of man. 

The spirit of liberalism is the spirit of perfect 
liberty. One of its goals is the ascertainment of 
truth in the field of religion. But the principles I have 
enumerated only point out certain fundamental pre- 
requisites. They do not tell the whole story. Neither 
does the declaration that Christianity is a way of life. 
There are many ways of life and much variety of 
opinion as to which is the best and truest way. Even 
Jesus’ Way is susceptible of widely differing inter- 
pretations. We must go farther if we are to cover 
the whole field in the solution of the religious problem. 

Liberalism is more than a set of beliefs, however 
splendid these may be. It is an attitude toward life, 
a philosophy of living, a way of looking at the universe. 

Religion is the relation of man to ultimate Reality. 
Of course it involves many things, especially our 
relations with our fellow human beings. Matthew 
Arnold declared that conduct is three-fourths of life. 
In the broader sense conduct is the product of re- 
ligion, not religion itself. Philosophy usually recog- 
nizes two categories—substance and accident. Sub- 
stance is that which underlies everything—the essen- 
tial essence or ultimate reality of things. Accident 
is the temporary or accidental qualities or form in 
which things find themselves. 

In religion our attitude toward and relation to 
the Ultimate Reality which most of us call God is 
substance, while conduct represents accident. In ac- 
tual life the latter bulks larger, but ultimately it rests 
for its validity upon the former and is determined by it. 

Of course not all liberals would agree w th all of 
the articles of belief I have enumerated. There is a 
wide latitude of opinion, from the left wing of hu- 
manism to the right wing of trinitarian Universalists, 
of whom there are only a very few left. We do not 
demand or expect uniformity of belief or practise. 
What we do expect is the forward look in religion, the 
open mind, a spirit of tolerance, a genuine sympathy 
with the liberal attitude toward religion and life. 

We have all heard the assertion that in actual life 
you can’t distinguish a Universalist from a Methodist, 
or a Unitarian from a Presbyterian. Why then make 
any distinction in doctrines or emphasize your par- 
ticular beliefs as superior to others? Why should not 
all Christians cast aside their doctrinal differences and 
unite in one great church? 

The whole theory of the function of truth and 
truth seeking is involved in the question. Why seek 
for truth at all if the truth when discovered makes no 
difference in real living? The whole history of thought 
refutes such an argument. The _ historians and 
philosophers tell us that in the ultimate analysis 
theory controls conduct. An ideal of life gradually 
molds life. You can not divorce the processes of 
thinking from your daily acts. Especially is this true 
in a cultural way and ona grand scale. Iam not to be 
understood for a moment as saying that individually 
a liberal thinks cleaner thoughts or lives a purer life 
than those who cling to the old beliefs. Immersed in 
the same sociological stratum we live much the same 
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lives. But in the long centuries a new thought may 
burgeon into a new social attitude, a new ideal of social 
relations, a whole new outlook on life. Ideas are 
revolutionary and often overturn cultures and even 
civilizations. The scientist does not stop to inquire 
whether reading the constitution of a binary star will 
increase the yield of wheat on a Dakota farm. He 
delves in test tubes and electric furnaces and spectro- 
scopes, regardless of the weather or the result of the 
Presidential election. Yet it is entirely conceivable 
that the Presidential election of 1980 will turn on an 
experiment made in a research laboratory in this 
year of 19382. 

In like manner the readings on the intellectual 
barometer are indicative of coming changes in in- 
tellectual attitudes. It is not an idle dream to cling 
to deep-seated faith in truth, or to believe that the 
subtle processes of human thinking, the very shape 
and contour of future life, are determined by a whole- 
hearted devotion to truth in religion. 

Since history began man has pursued two great 
quests—the quest for happiness, and the search for 
truth. In primitive times the latter was non-existing. 
Wholly absorbed in the difficult task of securing suf- 
ficient food, man contented himself with physical 
satisfactions alone. A higher form of happiness was 
found when he was able to enjoy intellectual and 
artistic satisfactions. 

Only in comparatively recent times has the search 
for truth for truth’s sake been systematically carried 
on. Curiosity about the world he lived in has in- 
trigued man, from Assyrian dawns in which he beheld 
the glory of the heavens, or Egyptian pyramids built 
according to exact geometrical plan. But the quest 
for truth, whether or not it may have immediate re- 
sults in material betterments, is a recent development. 

To-day we cherish the philosophy that we shall 
find happiness, if at all, as a by-product of this eternal 
quest for truth. 

And this quest goes on regardless of results. It 
has done away with hell, only to discover numerous 
hells. It analyzes and discards parts of the Bible, only 
to reveal more clearly its intrinsic splendors. It de- 
stroys the naive fable that man was created as a 
finished product, but only to display the grandeur of 
evolutionary processes. The old age gives way to a 
better new age measured by material comforts, and 
the old philosophies and religions are displaced by more 
critical but grander generalizations as to man’s true 
place in nature. Timid souls shrink from discoveries 
that destroy old notions, but the modern temper is to 
face the facts, however unpleasant and apparently de- 
structive. To measure oneself by an unseen ideal is 
the highest reach of individual achievement. 

The best expression of this modern temper is 
contained in an address to Harvard graduates more 
than thirty-five years ago by the master of American 
jurisprudence and American thought at its best— 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Your education begins when you... . have be- 
gun yourselves to work upon the raw material for results 
which you do not see, can not predict, and which may 
be long in coming—when you take the fact which life 
offers you for your appointed task. No man _ has 
earned the right to intellectual ambition until he has 
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learned to lay his course by a star which he has never 
seen—to dig by the divining rod for springs which he 
may never reach. 

In saying this, I point to that which will make 
your study heroic. For I say to you in all sadness of 
conviction that to think great thoughts you must be 
heroes as well as idealists. Only when you have worked 
alone—when you have felt around you a black gulf of 
solitude more isolating than that which surrounds the 
dying man, and in hope and in despair have trusted to 
your own unshaken will—then only will you have 
achieved. 

Thus only can you gain the secret isolated joy of 
the thinker, who knows that, a hundred years after he 
is dead and forgotten, men who never heard of him will 
be moving to the measure of his thought—the subtle 
rapture of a postponed power, which the world knows 
not because it has no external trappings, but which to 
his prophetic vision is more real than that which com- 
mands an army. 

And if this joy should not be yours, still it is only 
thus that you can know that you have done what it lay 
in you to do—can say that you have lived and be ready 
for the end. 

Broadly speaking, in what direction is religion 
traveling in these troubled times? Has it any mes- 
sage for a distracted world? 

Wise and sophisticated as we moderns are in ma- 
terial things, we stand appalled in the presence of 
forces we can not control and whose ultimate outcome 
nobody knows. The old cynicism seems to be re- 
turning which confesses futility, sometimes despair. 
We see this spirit reflected in current literature, in the 
drama, even in the pulpit. It is not materialism as 
many assert that is driving out faith and happiness. 
It is rather a blank failure to see in the old dogmas any 
certainty or absoluteness. It is the loss of an authority 
which compels obedience in spite of doubts and fears. 
The relativity of Einstein and relativity in moralsare 
doubtless to be accepted, but they result in vast con- 
fusion in a period of transition such as ours. They 
spell chaos, but only because our world is so complex, 
and life is complex, standards shifting, and a norm of 
perfection difficult to reach or even to imagine. Cate- 
gorical imperatives are out of date in an age which 
denies that space and time are absolutes, but postulates 
the existence of a spacetime continuum relation to 
each observer. 

It is here that liberalism offers its greatest op- 
portunity and hope for the future. A reasonable 
faith, grounded on known facts and laws, will prove 
a sure anchor amid the tragic conditions of a despairing 
world. A faith not in miracles, but in the essential 
friendliness of the cosmos, in the real existence of 
spiritual values. 

Loss of faith in cruel creeds and in theories long 
since exploded by science has created confusion and 
despair in thoughtful minds everywhere. The liberal 
faith offers to these doubting souls a rational ground- 
work of belief. In this belief all facts are welcomed 
and life takes on new meaning and significance. This 
new realm is just beginning to be explored systemati- 
cally, following new paths in religious experimental 
psychology. The ore is rich, the treasures exhaustless, 
the finds many, the possible results beyond imagina- 
tion. 

We are talking to-night about liberalism in re- 


ligion. This presupposes some kind of common bond 
of belief or doctrine. It is difficult to imagine any 
organized effort worth our time without a formal 
statement of relizious principles on which we may 
broadly agree. I for one believe such a statement a 
necessity, without which our efforts toward co-opera- 
tion would be fruitless. It involves, to be sure, a 
modified form of denominationalism. Iam not afraid 
of that term or its implications. I believe we must 
have a common outlook on life and that this should 
be embodied in words. In spite of all our talk about 
democracy and brotherhood, men can not live to- 
gether comfortably, much less work together, without 
some kind of harmony and mutual sympathy. De- 
nominationalism of the better sort simply means that 
people understand each other and desire to pool their 
efforts. By no means does it mean snobbishness, or 
exclusiveness, or ill-will toward others. The mellow- 
ing influences of time and a gracious change of man- 
ners have banished forever the narrow jealousies and 
hatreds which formerly animated various Christian 
sects. What we mean by union is that we want our 
views of life to prevail and are willing to combine 
efforts to that end. 

Any proposal to pool all religious forces and 
throw liberals and orthodox into a single church 
organization will inevitably fail. It will fail because 
it ignores the vital fact of personality. Men are in- 
herently different and can not be poured into molds 
like cement. Instead of suppressing we encourage 
individuality, and this process is as potential in re- 
ligion as in vocational training. A dead level of uni- 
formity is the last thing to cherish as a social ideal. 
Only when people entertain substantially like views 
and possess like tastes should they group themselves 
into religious organizations. I could not favor any 
union which was not based on a nearly identical view- 
point, tradition and ideal. 

The advantages to be derived from union must 
of course be more than material advantages. While 
resting, as all human institutions must, on material 
foundations their chief mission is in another sphere, 
to minister to man’s spiritual needs. As institutions 
they are a part of our social and economic structure, 
embedded in a part of the communities in which 
they function. Their mission, however, distinguishes 
them from all other institutions. They are dealing 
from day to day with the raw materials of human 
nature, its instincts, its elemental passions, its fears, 
its hopes and dreams. Their field is largely unseen, 
yet nevertheless is filled with the profoundest possi- 
bilities. 

Much of this field is as yet for the most part un- 
charted. We know less about our own selves, our 
own motives, our modes of mental and _ spiritual 
growth, our reactions to stimuli, than we do about 
Arcturus and the tiniest electron. What do we really 
know about love? Or aspiration? Or sympathy? 
Religion deals with these, and the psychology of re- 
ligious forces and processes is to-day the subject of 
the most intense study and analysis. . 

Our two groups are professing the same beliefs 
and ideals, yet we have been sustaining two separate 
schools or laboratories for the working out of religious 
problems. We have separate plants, administrative 
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bodies, endowments, services. Only rarely is there 
any real interchange of ideas for mutual help and ad- 
vantage. If the momentum of physical bodies in- 
creases as the square of the velocity, religious mo- 
mentum ought to be multiplied in like manner by the 
joining of our forces. 

Such a union would lessen overhead and reduce 
friction. It would prevent duplication of effort. In 
time it would gradually fuse the two constituencies 
into a single harmonious group. The initial act of 
union would, like applying oxygen to carbon, generate 
an enthusiasm which would create added energy and 
carry us far on our proposed way. 

Far more, however, would it enable us to present 
a united front in the social and religious conflicts that 
exist around us on every side. 

For we can not be oblivious to the mighty struggles 
going on in our modern world. Economic struggles 
shaking the very foundations of our social order. 
National and race struggles for group mastery. Re- 
ligious struggles between conflicting ideas, hostile 
and so far irreconcilable. Between the rigid beliefs 
of an old and deeply-entrenched orthodoxy and the 
free spirit of our liberal groups there seems to be no 
possibility of agreement or compromise. One church 
announces its historic and unalterable position and 
invites all heretics to return to its sheltering arms. 
To accept its invitation would require not only the 
stifling of conscience, but blinding ourselves to all 
the new facts of science and the dictates of reason. 
Napoleon once said that all Europe would become 
either Cossack or Republican. Much sooner than it 
-might have been anticipated the prediction is proving 
true. 

Likewise in religion it requires no prophetic vision 
to see the whole modern world either Liberal or 
Catholic. The great religious divisions are rapidly 
ranging themselves along these two opposing battle 
lines. There is a constant osmosis going on, most of 
the changes coming in the direction of liberalism. All 
the forces of reaction, of extreme adherence to tradi- 
tion, of reliance on an external and infallible authority, 
are gravitating toward the Roman Catholic position. 
All the forward looking groups who believe in newly 
discovered facts, who rely on reason, who obey con- 
science and repudiate external authority, find their 
surest strategy and refuge in the camp of the liberals. 
They will be inevitably forced by the gravitation of 
events to take the liberal position. Thus time is on 
our side and is fighting our battles for us. 

The fundamentalists realize the danger that con- 
fronts them in all these modern forces—science, his- 
tory, scholarship, logic, the search for truth. Deeply 
entrenched, they will not be easy to dislodge. However 
true we deem our views of religion to be, however irre- 
sistible in the final outcome, the contest is bound to be 
long and heart-breaking. All of our force and skill 
will be needed even to hold our own in the coming 
days. With divided counsels and misdirected efforts 
we may go down and disappear in the struggle. Our 
one hope of victory, which means the victory of truth 
over error and progress over reaction, lies in a union 
of forces, in a new consecration to the sacred course 
and a mighty combined effort. ; 

Such a union, to be successful, must in the very 


nature of things be entered into whole-heartedly. 
It must be free from suspicion. There must be no 
thought of obtaining the best of a bargain, either in 
matters of finances or doctrinal statements. If this 
can be consummated, as it should be in a Christian 
spirit, we shall see a happy united church, both effective 
and influential. 

In any commitments that may come we must recog- 
nize the sacredness of conscience, the preservation 
of every property right, a scrupulous respect for dif- 
fering tastes in modes of worship and of different 
theological beliefs. 

The proposed plan looks farther than the two 
denominations directly involved. We rejoice that 
liberal ideas are rapidly growing in many of our evan- 
gelical bodies. For all these advance movements we 
have been acting as pioneers and furnishing the en- 
gineering skill. Our existence as a federation has 
been fully justified by the progress already made. 
Let us lay wide and deep the foundations of a broad 
and inclusive union. 

Most competent observers of the human drama 
now unrolling’ before our eyes sees in present conditions 
the dawn of a new day. We, as “spectators of all 
time and existence,’ welcome the signs in the red- 
dening East, and stand waiting as eager participants, 
in the dangers that lie ahead. It is good to live in an 
adventurous time, good to experience the joy of the 
pioneer as he sings in the forest or on the prairie, 
awaiting confidently the march of future feet, the 
shouts of happy children, the clearing of intellectual 
and religious doubts and fears, and the establishment 
of a sane, intelligent and progressive religion which 
shall minister to all souls amid the tragedies of a dis- 


tracted world. 
* * * 


WITNESS 
Isabel Taylor 
I hope I shall not go about 
Some day as if my light were out; 
And yet I’d rather reach this plight 
Than never to have held a light. 


I hope to keep some gleam or grace 
By which to lighten up my face; 
But better bear the marks of woe 
Than unaroused and listless go. 


An eager look, a hopeful eye, 
I pray to keep until I die; 

But if I fail, I hope the Jord 
Delivers me from teeling bored. 


I can’t forget the eyes of one 

Who gazed too long upon the sun; 
Although the rapture left her gray 
Tl walk with her the dangerous way. 


I know a lover of mankind 

Whose face is stricken and resigned; 
Better the rav ges of grief 

Than futile shrug and unbelief. 


I’d like my face to testify 

That life is good as years go by; 
But if I can meek witness bear 
That man is brave, I shall not care! 
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Special Correspondence from Geneva 


III. 


Renewed Hope Among Statesmen 


Roland Hall Sharp 


SiO encouraging are points of agreement among 
@| public utterances of the great nations on 
y 2} certain key tenets of disarmament, that some 

ni} statesmen who came here in a pessimistic 
mood have expressed renewed hope. 

Among these is Le Compte Albert Apponyi, vet- 
eran diplomat of Hungary. When he came, he felt 
the time was inopportune and the prospect of results 
dark. After hearing Sir John Simon of Great Britain, 
M. Andre Tardieu of France, Ambassador Hugh Gib- 
son of America, Dr. Heinrich Bruening of Germany 
and Signor Dino Grandi of Italy, he felt “not so pes- 
simistic.”’ 

For he saw what other observers have noted, that, 
however diverse national stands are on certain issues, 
there is a large measure of agreement on others. 
Conning the possibilities for achievement, it is clear 
that the positive must be sought out and shaped into 
forms acceptable to the largest number. 

That has been the attitude of the American dele- 
gation from the start. Ambassador Gibson made it 
unmistakable in a talk with American writers. His 
colleagues were then engaged in sifting the proposals 
brought forward by other nations, to find points of 
agreement. After those had been ascertained, they 
were to address themselves to the more arduous task 
of reconciling the greatest possible number of con- 
flicting demands. 

A word about the machinery by which the con- 
ference is to grind its grist will help clarify the dis- 
cussion of actual proposals. As is clear to any one 
who has followed the news reports, the conference 
opened with plenary sessions devoted to hearing the 
address of the president, Mr. Arthur Henderson, set- 
ting up the conference organization, and hearing ad- 
dresses of governmental and private delegations. 

In the speeches of official delegates, the oats, 
corn, barley—and nettles—were poured into the hop- 
per, to pass through the grinders and come out one 
whole disarmament flour, some 100,000,000 plain 
folks hope. The grinders consist of committees and 
subcommittees. First comes the Bureau, comprising 
the president, fourteen vice-presidents equally divided 
between great and small nations, and M. Politis of 
Greece in his capacity as vice-president of the General 
Commission, which will now be explained. 

The General Commission was set up by action 
of the Bureau, and includes one representative from 
each delegation. Mr. Henderson was elected presi- 
dent of the General Commission, and M. Politis 
vice-president, whereupon he was voted a post on the 
Bureau. Nations represented on the Bureau are 
France, Italy, Great Britain, the United States, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Japan, Spain, Argentina, Belgium, 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Austria, in order 
of the votes accorded them in the plenary electing 
session. 

The two main committees will focus the manage- 
ment of the conference, appointing subcommittees to 
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deal with details. These are the heavy grinders, and 
how their flour will ultimately be baked into the loaf 
of international compacts is not yet disclosed, or 
even known. First the flour, then the loaf, appears 
a wise attitude until the flour is in the sack. 

Nettles could be examined, but why prick our 
fingers until compelled to do so? There is enough 
young corn springing up for present observation and 
cultivation. 

First among points of preliminary agreement is 
the demand for abolition or stringent control of the 
most aggressive weapons, especially those which in- 
volve civilian populations. These weapons include gas 
and other chemicals, bacteria, bombs from the skies, 
heavy long-range artillery, tanks and submarines. 

Sir John Simon, as first speaker, led off with this 
note, which has not ceased to be echoed. Even the 
French proposals, announced in advance of formal 
speaking, approach in their own way the problem of 
controlling aggressive arms. Great Britain urged 
the abolition of gas and chemical warfare, submarines, 
aerial bombing, big guns and aggressive arms in 
general. 

M. Tardieu emphasized in his formal address 
that the protection of civilian populations is an actuat- 
ing motive in the French plan for putting aggressive 
arms under the control of the League of Nations. 
It is plain, however, that this only remotely resembles 
the demand of other delegations for abolition of those 
arms, which, by their very presence, incite unrest 
and lead to war. 

On the second day, Ambassador Gibson put 
America on record for total abolition of submarines, 
lethal gases and bacteriological warfare. He agreed 
to “join in formulating the most effective measures to 
protect civilian populations against bombing from the 
air,” and advocated special restrictions on tanks and 
heavy mobile guns. Chancellor Bruening followed 
with a general statement against offensive weapons 
and a promise to submit detailed proposals. 

Signor Grandi opened the third day of major 
speeches with a tremendous broadside against capital 
ships, submarines, aircraft carriers, heavy artillery 
of all kinds, tanks of every description, bombing air- 
craft and aggressive chemical and _ bacteriological 
weapons of whatever nature. This sweeping program 
was buttressed by an appeal for revision of the laws 
of war to insure a more complete protection of civilian 
populations. 

Japan took a position divided by its allegiance to 
the submarine. Yet it favored abolition of aircraft 
carriers, aerial bombing, gas and bacteria. The sub- 
marine is defended with sinuous logic only thinly 
veiling Japan’s paramount reliance upon that weapon. 
Spain alone so far has joined Nippon in giving quarter _|| 
to submersibles. It would limit them stringently, || 
but not abolish them below 1,000 tons displacement. || 
and a cruising range to be established as aggressive. ||| 

Aside from this reservation, Spain joined the | 
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parade for abolition of offensive weapons. It went 
farther with a warning that merely humanizing war 
is not enough. Making war pleasant is not the aim. 
War itself must be abolished, said the republican scion 
of the Philips and the Charles Imperators. 

This advanced view was advanced a few notches 
farther by M. Maxime Litvinoff, who found his 
Soviet rearguard on the question of disarmament 
abreast of the other nations’ vanguard. Total and 
complete disarmament is the Russian platform. The 
Foreign Minister of this scion of the Czars Militaris- 
simi reminded the conference that Russia had urged 
abolition of all aggressive arms long before other 
nations took up the cause. 

Every major Power is considered above on this 
issue, and the agreement on essentials is remarkable. 
No wonder Le Compte Apponyi was heartened. 
Smaller nations, notably China and Denmark, hear- 
tily support the movement. In general, the little 
fellows may be expected to help the giants chop the 
knobs from their gnarled clubs. Assuming they get 
that far. 

For optimism engendered by agreement noted in 
public addresses needs to be tempered by the recog- 
nition that every point of advance will be won by 
surmounting minority, but stubborn, opposition. 
One factor of inestimable value is the realization by 
every delegate that something must be done to check 
the arms race and to provide economic relief from 
distrusts and unbalanced budgets. 

Returning to points of agreement, another with 
wide implications is the majority approval of the 
Draft Convention as a basis for procedure. Many 
would go beyond it. Few would cast it aside. After 
all, when a document has been subjected to fierce 
heat for five years and has survived, it can not wisely 
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be cast aside for some untried scheme. The only 
outright stinging criticism of the convention so far 
comes from Germany, which finds it ‘not in conform- 
ity with the necessities of the moment.” Russia 
calls it wholly inadequate, and Hungary is lukewarm, 
taking the convention as a framework, but not as a 
basis, for negotiations. 

How the Powers line up on the French proposals 
for an armed League naturally occupies a central 
point in the development of results. Present indica- 
tions are that the chief nations will continue their 
opposition to putting a sword in Geneva’s hand. 

So the political question persists, how France 
will modify its program to support other plans for 
abolition of aggressive arms. Except for minor 
obstacles involving Japan, and possibly a major one 
involving Germany, this continues the widest reef 
past which the conference must find a channel. 

Because of impending elections in France and 
Germany, this issue may be allowed to vegetate until 
delegates from those nations feel a firmer grip. The 
conference may be adjourned in a few weeks, to re- 
sume after élections. Before that time, however, the 
main lines of approach will be fairly well indicated. 

The bewhiskered query, whether disarmament 
should precede security, or the other way round, pops 
up every other day. The main tone of opinion runs 
counter to the demand for exalting armaments into 
a form of international watch-dog. The idea is often 
heard now that to disarm in itself boosts security 
mightily. 

To simple persons, the question whether a man 
would feel more secure in shaking hands with another 
who had a sawed-off shotgun, or after he had thrown 
his weapon into the river, seems just straightforward 
enough to be made politically complicated. 


of the Church 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


> SHE negligible amount of attention which 
wf @es| Christians have given to the subject of the 
Bei efficiency of the tools which they use in 
Ses} conducting the Christian enterprise is appall- 
ing. I remember a prominent British churchman 
saying that any ordinary business going on in as bad 
a way as the evangelical churches of his country 
were going, would be considered on the dizzy brink 
of bankruptcy. What this man had in mind was not 
financial matters. He was alluding to the happy-go- 
lucky, hobo, manner in which the churches were 
drifting along, not seeing the teeming opportunities 
about them for moral leadership and Christian re- 
construction, plodding in the old, old ruts and mildly 
wondering why the Kingdom of God didn’t seem to 
be materializing faster. Let a business corporation 
try this, and see how swiftly it would slide into in- 
solvency. Let it jog along in the same way it did a 
century ago. Let it use the same factory equipment 
and the same sales methods it did in 1832. It would 
not survive six:months. Industrialists are constant- 
ly facing the question as to how they can make their 
business machinery function more effectively. They 
have experts studying continually all phases of the 


manufacturing and selling processes, and they are 
always experimenting and improving their machinery 
for earning a greater return on their capital invest- 
ments. If business men are eternally seeking to dis- 
cover more effective ways for carrying out their pur- 
poses, how much more imperative is it that Christians 
be bent upon improving their machinery for achiev- 
ing their designs! 

Yet one has to search long and carefully to find 
this attitude within the Christian ranks. There are 
a few rare souls who have it, but they are a decided 
minority. I remember how shocked I was when first 
I came upon it. I ran into an article entitled, “Can 
Christianity Tolerate the Church?” That was a 
very rude encounter for my innocent mind. Like 
most churchmen, I had naively supposed that the 
reason for the rather meager Christian fruits of 
twenty centuries of ecclesiastical effort was the devilish 
stubbornness of mankind. Perhaps that was a 
correct supposition. But might not some of the 
cause lie also in the fact that the church has not been 
as efficient an instrument as it might be? That was 
the question which this article was dealing with, and I 
believe it is a valid question. We ask it about every 
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other institution, why not about the church? Why 
not give a little consideration to the efficacy of the 
tools which we as Christians are using? 


II 


The psychology of the mass of Christians is in- 
deed most curious. Christians must either be not 
very ardent about their aims to make this world 
of ours into a richer, fuller and lovelier affair, or else 
they must believe in magic. I suspect that they are 
afflicted with both infirmities. Much of their ardor, 
when they are blessed with such, has been (and is) 
devoted to things which are deplorably petty and in- 
consequential. There has been (and is) so much mis- 
directed, prostituted, piety within the pale of Chris- 
tendom—people, for instance, who are more interested 
in figuring out how Noah got all the animals and 
plants into the ark than in seeking to abolish the de- 
structive monster that is modern warfare. 

But there are many who have possessed a far 
saner sense of proportion, but who have become lost 
in the “beautiful fog of somehow.”” This is equivalent 
to believing in magic. These people have wanted 
great things to result from the activities of the Chris- 
tian Church. They have desired to see the world 
brought closer to the teachings of the Great Teachers, 
but they have given very little attention to the means 
whereby these things were to come about. ‘“‘Some- 
how” God’s will would get done. ‘‘Somehow”’ these 
beautiful dreams would be realized. But ‘“‘somehow”’ 
has never been a very effective method for getting 
things accomplished. A few weeks ago there appeared 
in that salty department of the Christian Leader 
called ‘‘Reactions of Our Readers,” a document which 
will bear repetition. It ran: 

I believe that if we talk about the Kingdom of 
God long enough and loud enough in our church services, 
and the rest of the time go about our business as do all 
other seekers after food and security, the Kingdom will 
come and God’s will will be done on earth as in 
Heaven. 

I believe the church can slay the Leviathan with 
the wicked thrust of a resolution. 

I believe the work of those who represent the 
church in special tasks can be made effective by giving 
them a hearty vote of thanks. 

I believe children can be made into good church- 
men whether we oldsters strive for better concepts and 
practises of churechmanship or not; that they will learn 
to learn from us who are content with what we know; 
that they will learn to do from us who do nothing. 

I believe in the magic words, ‘‘universal brother- 
hood,” “love,” ‘the Kingdom of God,” “‘ideals,” ete., 
that if these seeds are sown in little hearts little hands 
will inevitably sprout good deeds. 

I believe that Sunday school lessons can be pre- 
pared which, if so much as read to the young by any 
nit-wit, will transform character, bring experiences of 
intimacy with God, and direct little feet in every moral 
crisis. 

I believe our babies and the unborn will save this 
old world for us yet. God bless the babies! We will 
leave it to them. 

I believe in the coming of the educational Messiah 
who ean solve our Sunday school problems for us with- 
out asking us to build better schools, secure better equip- 
ment, or better teachers—without expecting us to 
change any of our pleasant ways. 


This glorious, rip-roaring, communication was 
signed “‘A Typical Churchman,’ and I believe that it 
hit the bullseye. It depicts a churchman who is lost 
in the “beautiful fog of somehow,” who, unconsciously 
at least, is sitting down expecting a miracle. 

Now, using the minutest amount of practical 
reason, it is clear that this attitude is the last word in 
inefficiency and incompetency. If a business or- 
ganization should take it, it would quickly become in- 
solvent. Ifa government should have it and keep it 
long enough, it would be overthrown. If a school or 
university should adopt it, public disapproval would 
abolish it. Yet in the face of these facts, the church 
has the recklessness to assume it. Is it any wonder 
that Thomas Hardy was able to write those great 
scorching lines: 

“Peace upon earth,’ was said. Wesing it 
And pay a million priests to bring it. 
After two thousand years of mass 
We've got as far as poison gas. 


Boiled down to its very simplest elements, there 
are really just two things which Christians should 
consider: (1) What are they trying to do; and (2) how 
are they going to do it?’ For the last fifty years they 
have been giving more and more attention to the first 
of these matters. That began seriously in this coun- 
try with such men as Washington Gladden and Walter 
Rauschenbusch. It has been admirably continued by 
Harry F. Ward, Charles Clayton Morrison, Francis 
McConnell, John Haynes Holmes, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
and a kindred company. But is it not time that we 
began giving our attention to the second point? Hav- 
ing established the nature of our aims, the next step 
is to consider our methods. We need to concentrate 
on the problem of making our tools more efficient, upon 
building and using the most adequate church possible. 


Ill 


The first thing that strikes my mind as I begin to 
think upon the question of the church’s efficiency as 
an instrument for achieving the high aims of the 
Christian religion, is the fact that the church has 
made very little change in its methods and function 
during the past century and a half. If one of our 
great great grandfathers should return from that land 
“from whose bourn no traveler returns” he would be 
utterly addled by almost everything in our world, 
except our churches. Our means of transportation, 
our modes of living, our cities, our ideas on secular 
matters—he would be terrified and puzzled by them 
all. But in our churches I imagine that he would feel 
quite at home. He would find the sermons vastly 
shorter and fewer, and he would be surprised to see that 
the church’s activities no longer dominate the life 
of the community. But in general outline he would 
find the churches doing about the same things in the 
same way as they did when he was a boy. Now that 
is amazing when you stop and think of it, for see 
here: We are living in an entirely different world from 
that of our great-great ancestors. Christianity may 
be the same thing, but its application is totally dif- 
ferent. We are faced with new and strange problems. 
A new, complicated, unprecedented and almost over- 
whelming civilization has come into being within the 
past century and a half. All our secular institutions 
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have undergone drastic changes. Can it be possible 
that the church can use the same old equipment, the 
same old methods, the same old techniques, and con- 
tinue to be effective? The thing is incomprehensible. 
One may glibly say that “religion is a thing which 
abides through all social changes.” Well, so it is; 
and so is transportation a thing which abides through 
all social changes. But no one would ever think of 
trying to handle modern transportation with the 
tools belonging to the ox-cart era. 

Not only have the problems and situation which 
Christianity faces changed, thereby demanding change 
in the techniques of handling them, but there has been 
progress in the methods of meeting humanity’s prob- 
lems. For example, we know a great deal more to- 
day about character formation, about learning and 
the processes of education in general, than was known 
even fifty years ago. Why aren’t the churches ob- 
ligated by the very nature of the religion which they 
profess to make use of this knowledge? They plainly 
are. If we as Christians do not make use of every 
possible implement, if we do not reach out eagerly 
after every improvement in our instruments, we are 
either lacking in sincerity, or else we believe there is 
some inexplicable magic in the old methods. Let me 
quote Edward Scribner Ames, who has summed up 
this whole business so admirably: 

Churches are free associations of individuals, en- 
deavoring by every means to cultivate the highest forms 

of life that experience and imagination may devise. 

They are not bound by any historic model or by an 

established set of doctrines. They have evolved many 

types and many formulas and, like all other institutions 

of society, they are impelled to continue their quest 

for still more satisfying beliefs and practises. Every 

local congregation has the right and duty to examine 

its methods and teaching in the light of man’s growing 

knowledge of himself and his world. Itis obliged by the 

very urgency of the religion that it cultivates to search 

and experiment for better forms of public service, 

for more effective methods of training its members, 

young and old, for more compelling and illuminating 

symbols in all the arts, and for more appealing and sus- 
taining sources of comfort and courage in the great ad- 
venture of reasonable and idealisticliving. (‘‘Religion,” 

page 282.) 


IV 


Well, if the churches can and should be made 
more efficient or more adequate for the aims of Chris- 
tianity, how? I shall not attempt to play the states- 
man to that question, but here is a suggestion or so. 
Let us take the significant fact of modern leisure. 

As a by-product of our industrial civilization 
people have a great deal more leisure than ever before 
in history, and we are being told that still more leisure 
is waiting around the next corner for us. The spiritual 
implications of this fact are obvious. Leisure provides 
opportunities for living a fuller, richer life. It gives 
us a chance to cultivate some of the flowers of life 
which an overworked body can not permit. When 
men and women are drugged with fatigue after long 


hours of labor, about the only way they can taste . 


glory is by means of alcohol, a type of glory both de- 
lusive and destructive. But with the enormous 
spiritual opportunities of this increasing leisure lying 
before us, what has been done with it? Who has 


made use of it? What institutions have seized upon 
it? The movie magnates, the sports promoters, the 
radio industry, and the venders of cheap excitement 
have grabbed the opportunities of it. Why isn’t this 
an opportunity for the church? Why couldn’t this 
institution provide worth-while sources of recreation, 
the kind of recreation that re-creates instead of leav- 
ing one worn out? Why couldn’t the church use this 
opportunity to teach people how to use leisure, how 
to cultivate the simple, quiet, fundamentally satisfy- 
ing, creative pleasures of life? Why couldn’t the 
church see to it that the people have a chance to see 
good drama, hear good music, see and learn tosee 
beautiful things occasionally? And so on. 

Consider the great need of adult education. We 
moderns are caught in what I called a moment ago 
“a complex and almost overwhelming civilization.” 
Complex and almost overwhelming—it is just that. 
We are confronted with so many new problems. We 
are faced with so many new situations to make an ad- 
justment to. There are so many new things to as- 
similate. Are we going to stand in a daze and see 
what will happen? What are we going to do with all 
this tremendous power in our hands? Are we going 
to be like a group of children playing with dynamite? 
Are we going to handle these machines? Or are they 
going to handle us? Weare stared in the face by the 
leery eyes of many such vital questions. Mr. H. G. 
Wells has been telling us since the war that there is 
now going on in our world a race between education 
and disaster. There may be something to it. At any 
rate, we all feel rather floundery and inadequate in 
the face of this tremendous age. If we don’t feel that 
way, we ought to. The adult education movement, a 
movement sadly undeveloped in this bustling republic, 
is one important effort to meet this situation. Adult 
education is not only a serious need, but it is also 
a means of enriching our lives. Why doesn’t the 
church sponsor such a program? Why doesn’t it 
teach voters a few facts about government and eco- 
nomics? Why doesn’t it teach citizens the nature and 
meaning of the new forces at work in the modern 
world? Why doesn’t it teach mothers about child 
psychology, and the ethics involved in the parent- 
child relationship? And so on endlessly. Surely 
nobody needs to have the Christian value of all this 
pointed out. 

Vv 

Well, you say, all that sounds very fine; but it 
isn’t practical. Where, for instance, is the church 
going to get the money and the personnel required to 
do all this? Here again my answer will only be 
a suggestion. But try this one in your pipe: 

In the community where I live—we will use it for 
an example—there are seven Protestant churches. 
Less than 2,000 persons attend these churches on a 
Sunday morning, a good-sized congregation, in other 
words. These seven churches spent at least $40,000 
per annum keeping themselves going and carrying on 
their activities. They employ nine persons to work 
for them on full time. What is done with these re- 
sources? They are used to duplicate seven times 
the same function! We hear frequently of the eco- 
nomic waste in our social system due to business 
competition and duplication. I wonder if there 
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isn’t moral waste due to church competition and du- 
plication? Now, suppose that eight of these persons 
and 35,000 of these dollars were used for carrying on 
additional activities. 1 wonder if Christianity would 
not thereby have a far more effective tool than it now 


has? I wonder if our community would not receive 
far greater returns from its churches? 

Provided nothing slips or rips in the editor’s 
office, I shall discuss this question of Christian unity 
more directly next week. 


Some Women of the Bible---III 


Helen A. Pardee 


STHER is a fascinating personality. She 
became queen four years after the banish- 
ment of Vashti from the throne. She was 
an exceedingly beautiful Jewess and had 

been strictly reared by Mordecai, her uncle, who was 

employed at the palace, and she was always obedient 
to him. Because the Jews were being persecuted, 

Mordecai had warned Esther not to divulge her 

nationality. After three years, a crisis arose in her 

life—a decision, unavoidable as the one that had faced 

Vashti, must be made. 

Mordecai had refused to do reverence to Haman, 
the king’s friend, and Haman, though continually 
honored by the king, had no peace because of Mordecai 
until he had plotted his death. Scorning to make 
Mordecai alone suffer, he cleverly represented to the 
king that all the Jews were disobeying his laws and 
should be put to death. 

It is at this point that Mordecai sends word to 
Esther of the dire decree and charges her to make 
supplication before the king in their behalf. 

When Esther has Mordecai informed that neither 
man nor woman—not even Queen Esther herself— 
dare enter the king’s presence unbidden, for one so 
doing must be put to death unless it so happen that 
the king hold out his golden scepter, Mordecai makes 
answer: “Think not that thou shalt escape in the 
king’s house more than all the Jews, for if thou holdest 
thy peace at this time, then deliverance to the Jews 
shall arise from another place, but thou and thy 
father’s house: shall be destroyed. Who knoweth 
whether thou art come to the kingdom for such a 
time as this!” 

What a test of character! Always she had been 
beautiful, good, loyal and obedient. When offered 
whatever gift she desired before going to meet the 
king for the first time as his prospective bride, she 
made no request. Modesty, simplicity and unself- 
ishness were her natural characteristics. 

With what calmness and ability does she work out 
her plan! Not as an humble suppliant full of grief 
and fearing refusal, does she go to face the king un- 
bidden, but prepared in mind by fasting and medita- 
tion and arrayed in royal robes whose richness en- 
hanced her beauty, she stands, conscious of her love- 
liness and worth, before the arbiter of her fate, and— 
the king holds, out his golden scepter. 

What a temptation it must have been, after days 
of fasting and preparation, to tell her trouble and 
consider her duty done! But no, the necessity is too 
great. The king must be further inclined to delight 
in her pleasure. She invites the king and his vizier, 
Haman, toa banquet. At this supper the king again 
offers to give her whatever she desires. Again she 
only bids them to another banquet on the following 


night and when, delighted with her entertainment, he 
repeats his desire to grant whatever request she may 
make—even to the half of his kingdom—she requests 
that her life and those of her people be spared, for 
they are about to be slain and perish. 

“Who is he and where is he that durst presume in 
his heart to do so unto thee?”’ demands the aroused 
king. Then, with finger pointed at Haman, she 
cries, “The adversary and enemy is this wicked 
Haman!’ She had changed from the gentle queen 
to an avenging Nemesis. She had risen from a 
cherished and protected consort of a king to a pro- 
tector and avenger of a persecuted people. Had she 
been less womanly or missed the conscientious train- 
ing for duty given her by Mordecai, she could never 
have become the saviour of her kindred. It is sucha 
heroine as Esther that impresses upon us the impor- 
tance of true character which can not come into being 
except by the process of growth and development. 
A shallow life can not rise to noble heights, however 
great the need. Although deity is nowhere named in 
the Book of Esther, we sense the moving power of a 
great spiritual inspiration and feel that her reliance is 
upon a tried and Everlasting Verity. (Esther 2-10.) 

In the little town of Bethany, about two miles 
from Jerusalem, lived Martha and Mary with their 
brother Lazarus. To me it has always seemed that 
Martha was the elder sister who carried the responsi- 
bility of the household. In Luke eleven we read that, 
when Jesus entered the village, Martha received him 
into her house, and that she had a sister called Mary, 
who sat at Jesus’ feet and listened to him while 
Martha prepared to serve the meal. 

Martha’s request to Jesus that he advise Mary to 
help her and Jesus’ reply have generally been inter- 
preted to mean that Mary was to be commended for 
her spiritual leaning, while Martha was to be rebuked 
for giving her whole attention to material matters. 

I can imagine that Martha wished to see Mary 
develop the housewifely instincts that she herself 
possessed, and felt that she should be sharing the 
present labor with her so that together they might 
enjoy a visit with Jesus later. For this reason did 
Martha appeal to Jesus to enlist his influence. 

Jesus knew Martha’s problems and immediately 
sought to reassure her and banish her worries, saying 
that after all the most important thing that she had 
to consider in Mary’s development was her mental 
and spiritual growth, and that Mary had chosen the 
good part and should not be taken from a contempla- 
tion of higher things at that time to perform duties of 
less importance. 

Jesus never condemned the pleasant services of 
hospitality. He was no ascetic. Even when Judas 
criticised him for accepting: the gift of perfumed 
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ointment so lavishly bestowed upon him by this same 
Mary, he approved it because it was an expression of 
love. He very likely enjoyed the good food which 
Martha had prepared for him, and his frequent visits 
to this particular household may have been largely 
determined by his anticipation of all those home 
comforts which Martha knew so well how to arrange. 

There is no indication that Mary possessed a 
deeper spiritual nature than did Martha. Neither 
comprehended Jesus’ words regarding Lazarus, and 
their salutations were identical when Jesus came 
after Lazarus’ death—‘‘Lord, if thou hadst been here 
my brother had not died.” 

Martha was the one who hastened to meet Jesus 
while Mary sat in the house, and then hurried back 
to tell Mary that Jesus was asking for her. She has 
all the marks of the older sister, the practical one 
with the weight of the household cares upon her 
shoulders, but, even so, with a high degree of spiritual 
perception, as indicated in her talk with Jesus as to 
his mission and the resurrection, and we sense Martha’s 
protecting love for Mary, her anxiety and her comfort 
in Jesus’ assurance. 

There is no doubt about Mary’s love for the Master. 
She gave it eternal expression in anointing him with 
the costly spikenard and wiping his feet with her hair. 
And we are further impressed with the idea that Mar- 
tha was the elder sister who was equally dear to him, 
as we read, ‘“Now Jesus loved Martha and her sister 
and Lazarus.””’ (Luke 10. Matthew 26. Mark 14. 
John 11-12.) 

Mary of Magdala. Is there not significance in 
her being called Mary? She deeply sinned and 
suffered and she greatly served. 

When Pharisees in their self-righteousness con- 
demned her, she scorned them. When Jesus looked 
upon her with understanding and compassion, she 
loved him. She, to whom men resorted in private, 
intrigued by her physical beauty and beguiled by her 
cleverness, was to become a perfect example of true 
repentance and loyalty. 

The soul of the Magdalene was a great soul. 
Once having recognized the Master, she could not 
desert nor be false to the light. She felt herself judged 
by one who looketh not on the outside but looketh 
on the heart, and she rose above the old self, pure and 
ennobled. (Mark 15, 16. Matthew 27, 28. Luke 
Sones wonn 19-20.) 

Mary—Mary the mother of Jesus! How can 
one speak adequately of her? Sometimes she seems 
more a legendary character than a real person. That 
is because we can not fathom the mystery. 

One thing, however, has especially impressed 
me in the thought of Mary, and that is her unique 
simplicity. She was an artless maiden, good and 
wholesome, trained in the service of the Temple and 
faithful to the laws of her people. She was not well 
known nor had she been prepared by inclination or 
education to fill a great role in history. Her simplicity 
and naturalness were perhaps the greatest factors in 
making her the ideal mother of the Saviour of the 
World. 

When the portentous events were told Mary by 
the shepherds, she is said to have pondered them in 
her heart. It was a strange and wonderful—and 


perhaps a fearful—thought, that her child was to be- 
come the Redeemer of Mankind. We have no evi- 
dence that she understood—only that she wondered. 

In the few glimpses given us, the life of Mary 
with Jesus is that of any mother interested in the 
physical welfare of her child and his obedience. We 
feel certain that she sensed his authority and won- 
dered at his austerity—he was not like other boys— 
and perhaps her heart ached often in silence as she 
pondered what it meant. He called her “woman”’— 
never ‘“mother’’—trying to make clear his greater 
relationships and his adherence to a higher authority 
than that of his earthly parents. For a soul born 
to a mission, is it not better that strong intellectual 
tendencies on the part of parents be lacking? The 
soul then. can develop unharassed toward its destiny. 

Dr. Leonard, formerly head of the Mansfield 
Reformatory for boys, declared from his experience 
that the most difficult child to reform was the one 
whose parental inheritance was on the one side tu- 
berculosis, and on the other hypocrisy. Might it 
not be assumed that an inheritance of a sound body 
with simply. moral integrity, would furnish the ideal 
conditions for the highest spiritual development? 

Kahlil Gibran, the Syrian poet, says in his book, 
“The Prophet’— 


Your children are not your children, 

They are the sons and daughters of Life’s longing for itself. 

They come through you but not from you, 

And though they are with you, yet they belong not to you. 

You may give them your love but not your thoughts 

For they have their own thoughts. 

You may house their bodies but not their souls, 

For their souls dwell in the house of to-morrow which you 

Can not visit, not even in your dreams. 

You may strive to be like them, but seek not to make them like 
you. 


It is hard for us to-day to understand this, but 
do you not think that Jesus’ mother must have real- 
ized it at last? And if she did, she would not have 
left us word. She would only have pondered it in 
her heart. She needs no epitaph, no testimony and 
no memorial. She is the Eternal Mother of Jesus, 
and her whole estate is summed up in the immortal 
name—Mary. (Matthew1,12. Luke1,2,8. Mark 8. 
John 2,19. Acts 1.) 


We turn the pages one by one and read, 
And unto all they did and said, give heed— 
These women of the Bible—then, at last 
We close the Book to ponder on the past 
And what ensuing centuries have brought 
To deepen consciousness and broaden thought. 
Then humbly bow our heads, compelled to say, 
We are the same—we women of to-day. 
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THIS HECTIC AGE 

The mountaineer was driving a single hog to Atlanta when a 
man overtook him on the highway. 

In reply to questions the mountaineer said that he could 
get $2.00 more for the hog in Atlanta than at the county seat, 
and that it took him two days to go to Atlanta and two days more 
to return home. 

“Man, you get only $2.00 more for the hog in Atlanta and 
it takes all that time?” 

“Time,’’ said the mountaineer, ‘“‘what’s time to a hog?”— 
The Locomotive. 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XI. 


The Youth Movement * 


Fred C. Leining . 


With the hope of getting interesting material 
from new contributors or from those who do not often 
write for the Christian Leader, we are running this series 
of short sermons by Universalist ministers. If wide 
differences of thought and method are represented in 
the series, it will simply illustrate the rich variety in our 
fellowship. At times, of course, we shall use sermons 
of men and women who write for us frequently. 

The Editor. 


QJ a man could be born when he’s old and grad- 
ually grow young,” says Sam Walter Foss, 
“what sages the world might behold, what 
giants of brain and tongue!’’ What oceans of 
wisdom we’d hold, if a man could be born when he’s 
old and gradually grow young! We are not born that 
way 


Instead of this order, we come into this world as 
babes, the most helpless of all living creatures, and 
we start at zero in all knowledge and experience. 
And everybody must begin at the same point in the 
cradle to live his own infancy, childhood, youth, 
maturity and old age. If we intend to become normal 
human beings, we must learn our own lessons, think 
our own thoughts, exercise our own muscles, strengthen 
our own bones, make our own mistakes, achieve our 
own discoveries and masteries, profit by our own ex- 
periences and win our own successes. Nobody can 
do this for us. 

We are using this day as Young People’s Sunday 
and there is wisdom in the observance. I am con- 
vinced that the most important years of life are the 
years from twelve to twenty, and the most important 
people in the world are the boys and girls in their 
teens. This fact is recognized in the budgets of the 
public school systems, and churches recognize it by 
the employment of directors of religious education 
and the erection of adequate buildings for educational 
and recreational purposes. 

The boy selects the activity that the man has to 
follow, and the girl chooses the husband and _ policies 
that the woman has to live with all her life. A mature 
person rarely has a great idea which can not be traced 
back to his youth, and his religion he received primarily 
from a youth. The boy 7s really the father of the 
man and the girl is the mother of the woman. 

Really, the great public questions that involve 
mayors, governors, and presidents—the tariff and the 
business depression—seem so small in comparison 
with the questions that centers around the youth of 
our land. The great issues of the future are bound 
up in the boys and girls: What work will they follow! 
What are they going to do with their ideals? What 
will be their philosophy of life—will they be sensual, 
materialistic, greedy, or altruistic and lovers of right 
and beauty? What will they do with the sex instinct? 
Whom will they marry? What kind of home will 
they make? What type of pleasures will they follow? 


*Sermon delivered at First Universalist Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Young People’s Sunday, Feb. 14, 1932. 


These are matters decided by the folk under twenty, 
and upon their decisions rests the fate of Syracuse, the 
First Universalist Church, business and life as it shall 
be in 1942. 

It was a wise German philosopher and statesman 
who said, ‘“The future and fate of any nation depend 
upon what the young men and young women under 
twenty-five are thinking at any given moment.”’ 

Shakespeare frankly says, “Crabbed age and 
youth can not live together.” Let’s reword that. 
statement, “Crabbed grandparents and crabbed par- 
ents can not live happily in the same house with 
crabbed youth.” 

It would seem that the three groups, living to- 
gether under one roof, eating at the same table, warmed 
by the same furnace, ought to live happily together. 
But it takes a heap of loving and tolerance to estab- 
lish harmony between the three generations. Each 
generation has its distinct point of view, and not one 
is dumb in its own estimation. 

The older folk rebuke youth in the matter of 
noise with the command—“‘Keep still—quiet!’’ The 
youth group scowls and throws back the answer to 
the older folk—‘‘Wake up—show some life—step on 
it!’ 

Two differing attitudes. Maturity and old age 
will sit, read, rock and knit, content to be still in the 
old way. The attitude is decidedly conservative. 
The old is good enough. Youth is up with a bang 
and out, eager to do something, and will not stop to 
close the door. Youth is eager for the new way and 
the new thing, and its attitude is decidedly radical. 

Certainly both groups are needed in every group 
and society, and the old blood must mix with the new 
blood, otherwise there will be stagnation and decay. 

It is common procedure, to-day, to regard our 
young people with drastic disapproval. They are 
selfish, stubborn, smutty, inappreciative. They are 
denounced as “flaming youth,” and any high school or 
college scandal is certain to draw the conclusion from 
the older people that the youth of to-day are a hope- 
lessly demoralized and diseased body of human be- 
ings. That is rough treatment. 

Recently, I was seriously upset by a story of 
young people’s escapades taken from the Galveston 
News, a daily newspaper of Galveston, Texas. The 
story carries a bitter indictment of the young folk in 
the following sentences: 


Never was there a time in the history of society 
showing such a want of discipline and so strong a tend- 
ency towards looseness as at present. It is seen, felt 
and read at all times and in many places, building up a 
fearful influence of evils, which, if not checked by banish- 
ing ignorance and pushing forward more earnestly the 
cause of education and religion, will demoralize the 
tender years of youth, crush out the virtue of polite so- 
ciety and the good old rules which rear the eager boys 
and the blushing girls into years of discretion, modesty, 
culture and usefulness. 


This story shows an alarm over the misdeeds and 
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wild tendencies of the young people of Galveston. 
But wait, this item is taken from a newspaper dated 
1874. It describes a situation existing fifty-eight years 
ago. It hits the boys and girls who are to-day’s 
grandparents. The terrible young folk of 1874 in 
the next fifty-eight years managed to so conduct them- 
selves that they became good husbands and good 
wives, honorable fathers and mothers, useful citizens, 
and the grandparents whom we honor to-day. 

I am not upholding the young folk of this day 
in their escapades. I am not seeking to minimize 
to-day’s wildness, but I do want it known that there 
has always been the anxiety of the elders toward their 
sons and daughters, and this will always be the situa- 
tion. The young people of to-day will soon be the 
fathers and mothers, and they will be just as concerned 
over the affairs of their sons and daughters as their 
own fathers and mothers are at this moment. 

I desire to present two recommendations—one to 
the middle-aged people and older people and the other 
to the young folk. 

1. The middle-age and older people should make 
an effort to recall the days of their own youth, when 
they were the young people, with the natural view- 
point of youth. The passing years easily wipe away 
the memory of those days and the view-point of 
youth. 

Down in our hearts, we want our boys and girls 
to have a happy youth, for the opportunity comes 
only once in a life-time. What an asset it is to look 
backward to the old home scenes, thirty, forty, fifty 
years ago, and recall the happy days of our own youth. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to the parents who have 
done their utmost to give us the background of a 
delightful youth. - 

Now I ask you to recall the teen years of your 


own life. What a brainstorm came in the changes 
of your body! What new and strange thoughts! 
What rebellions! What a consciousness of sex! You 


are able to recall what a battle it was for balance in 
that adolescent period of your life, but let me tell you 
that it is far more difficult for the young people to-day 
to maintain their balance in this age of the automobile, 
moving pictures, jazz, easy money and _ lowered 
standards. The young people did not create these 
features of modern life, but it is theirs to struggle 
through them. It is a far more difficult matter for 
the young people to maintain their balance in this 
modern tornado-type of life than it was for you and 
me when we were the youth of the land. 

In the home and in the church, there must be a 
manifest love of the young folk and concern for them 
and a real effort to get down to them if we hope to do 
any good. I believe that church and home must 
have recreational facilities which will furnish clean 
surroundings to their pleasures. Both must be at- 
tractive. Then, there must be no exasperation at 
the problems the young people present. Don’t lose 
your patience and personal charm in dealing with 
them, thereby driving yourself away from them. 
Don’t be guilty of pig-headedness, for this develops a 
deadlock. They have minds of their own. Don’t 
let them get the idea that they are alone in the night 
and alone inthe storm. But gain their confidence and 
trust by the proofs that you are with them and for 


them and in love with them. Work with them in 
their problems. Plan with them in their joys. And, 
by all means, realize that your own example carries 
more power and eloquence than your preaching. 

In this bewildering age, young people need under- 
standing and sympathetic friends more than they need 
yapping critics whose chief joy is in jumping on the 
young folk. In their teens, boys and girls need more 
love, more comradeship, more sympathy and more 
common sense attention than they ever needed be- 
fore or will need again. Our greatest treasures are 
not in our safe-deposit boxes but in our boys and girls. 

2. The young people should similarly respect 
the point of view of the middle-aged and the older 
folk. Certainly, experience is worthy of respect. 
When youth to-day cries, “Oh, you can’t teach us 
anything,” ignorance is at its worst stage. It does 
not require extraordinary intelligence for the young 
people to see how dependent they are. Shelter, 
clothing, food, money, everything in literature, 
mechanics, science, language and art has been pre- 
pared for them by their elders and has been presented 
to them as a gift. They stand on the shoulders of all 
generations that preceded them. Certainly this 
tendency to ridicule the past, to denounce every- 
thing old as bunk, this points to a condition in the 
youth mind that is both tragic and stupid. When 
a youth says, “O mother dear, you are so behind the 
times—you have such antiquated ideas—you don’t 
understand,” it is evident that the youth is skating 
on thin ice. Inexperience and puerile blindness are 
the traits of youth, because it takes most mortals more 
than nineteen years to get their eyes opened. Older 
eyes see better than young eyes. Your parents know 
when you are playing with fire even when you can’t see 
the blaze. They do not want you to take a wrecked 
self into the twenties and thirties. They do not want 
you to be crippled for life. That’s why they are 
trying to steer you away from coarseness, from cheap- 
ness, from looseness. Parents’ one concern, from your 
first infant cry, has been to bring you to a clean and 
honored manhood and womanhood. This is their 
great ambition and joy in life. To that end, they 
have familiarized themselves with anxiety and sacrifice. 
In many instances, they will not leave you wealth, for 
somebody could take this from you, but they are 
doing their utmost to leave you the best in education, 
and education is something nobody can take from 
you. 

Whether they are old-fashioned or not, the fact 
is they know the laws of life, and if you try to break 
those laws in a brainstorm of “self-expression and 
freedom,” they know the inevitable consequences. 
Those laws will break you and down you will go 
branded with the scarlet letter in the worst form of 
servitude. Whether you are up or you are down, no- 
body on earth will be as loyal and faithful to you as 
your own father and mother. 

My young friends, take the work of the Y. P. 
C. U. and the passion of this church seriously. A 
light is being generated in you and do you let that light 
shine. In your own way and place, make you this 
world a bit more beautiful and better because you 
have been in it. Join hands with the older folk and 
ring out the darkness of the world. 
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The following interesting narrative is from the 
Autobiograpy of the Rev. Zenas Thompson (1805- 
1882), whose field of labor was in Maine. He served 
Universalist churches at Norway, various Penobscot 
River towns, Farmington, Yarmouth, Bridgton, Au- 
gusta, Bethel and Portland. He was for a short time 
in Lowell and Springfield, Mass., and at Newfields, N.H., 
his only service outside of the state of Maine. The chap- 
ter, part of which is given here, deals with the begin- 
nings of his ministry. 


P=q| HAD engaged to begin my labors on the Penob- 

4| scott the first of January. I had thus three 
months at command before leaving my old 
= friends for new ones. Having both friends 
ahd relatives in the town of Bridgton, some thirty 
miles distant from Turner, I resolved to make a visit 
to the place and perhaps hold a meeting or two if any- 
body should seem inclined to favor it. I knew the 
doctrine was unpopular there as elsewhere, and that 
but very few persons would even give me a candid 
hearing. The doctrine of the final salvation of all 
God’s offspring had never been preached in that place. 
There was one old, popular and wealthy Orthodox 
parish, and a Calvinist Baptist Society which seemed 
to hold all the ground not controlled by the Orthodox 
Congregationalist. But I felt that there might be a 
few whose curiosity would be excited and that some 
of my relatives could be relied upon so that there 
would be enough to admit of my saying “we,” if no 
more. To carry out my purpose I took my wife and 
made the pleasant journey over the hills of old Oxford 
County. We were most cordially received on our 
way, and met with a very pleasant reception at my 
uncle’s in Bridgton Center. 

An appointment was soon sent out for a meeting 
on the ensuing Sunday. No convenient place for 
holding such a meeting could be found in the village, 
but some friends extemporized a sort of hall by plac- 
ing seats on the floor of an unfinished building, and 
in that way and place was holden the first meeting 
in favor of the noblest faith the world ever knew. At 
the morning service about fifteen persons, all told, 
assembled to hear my message, but there was present 
but a single female, a woman in middle life, a wife and 
mother, and an avowed Universalist! She had the 
courage to acknowledge her convictions, regardless of 
popular favor or any other consequences. In the 
afternoon the audience was larger; the female part of 
it was reinforced by two or three other ladies, but 
“Aunt Fanny” had the honor all her life after of be- 
ing the only female in Bridgton that had the courage 
to attend the first Universalist meeting ever holden 
in the town. 

The next Sunday I visited the town of Denmark 
and held a meeting in the town hall. I had a larger 
audience than the Sunday before. The people were 
not so bound by prejudice; there was not so large and 
overpowering an orthodox influence in that town, and 
there were also several very respectable families of 
professed Universalists living there. 
yw Our visit was a very pleasant one and we returned 
to Turner to further arrangements for our removal. 


In neither of the towns above mentioned had there 
ever been held a Universalist meeting, but the seed 
so unpromisingly sown did not disappoint the hope 
of the sowers. From that time on there were out- 
spoken Universalists in both towns, and in fact they 
seemed to spring up and openly avow the faith in other 
towns in the vicinity, such as Brownfield, Hiram, Lovell 
and Fryburg. In Hiram a beautiful church was 
erected some eight years ago in memory of Thomas 
Spring, Esq., one of the early friends of the cause. It 
was erected at the instance of Miss Susan Spring, his 
daughter, and called ‘““The Spring Memorial Church.” 

In Brownfield is another church of blessed his- 
tory. Several years since a few good ladies of Brown- 
field, chief of whom were two or three of the Spring 
family, granddaughters of the before-named Thomas 
Spring, and daughters of his eldest son Alpheus Spring, 
Esq., of Hiram, deceased, resolved upon setting on 
foot the enterprise of building a Universalist church 
in their village. They organized a circle, saved their 
funds until they could purchase a suitable site for a 
church. In time they succeeded in that measure; 
they still pushed on in their noble purpose, step by 
step securing aid whenever they could and economiz- 
ing with wonderful self-sacrifice from year to year, till 
they saw the walls of a neat little church rise to view, 
an ornament to their village and a monument to the 
patient devotion and untiring zeal of the little band of 
true friends of the best faith that ever came to woman’s 
heart. 

It was but a year or two later that I, with other 
ministers, was called to the place for the next proper 
thing for a people who have built a house of worship 
to do, ordain a pastor. The society’s choice had fallen 
upon Miss Annette J. Waltze, a young lady of fine 
talents and good acquirements, a graduate from the 
Canton Theological Institution. Accepting the prin- 
ciple of admitting females into the ministry, there 
could certainly be no objections to the induction of 
Miss Waltze to this pastorate, and she was duly ad- 
mitted by solemn ordination after a customary ex- 
amination by the proper authorities of the Convention. 
The occasion of ordination was one of much enjoy- 
ment. All met in the spirit of the Master and each 
performed the part assigned with an earnest and 
gratified heart. The sermon for the occasion was by 
Rev. Miss Lorenza Haynes, and the first sermon I had 
ever heard pronounced in a Universalist pulpit by a 
female preacher. In justice to all concerned, I am 
happy to say it was an admirable discourse, better 
in its perception of the essential features of the subject 
suggested by the text, better in turning to good results 
its central and leading theme, ete., than is generally 
heard on such occasion. The only failure in giving 
effect to the effort was that which is often met with 
in the efforts of the other sex, solidity and compass of 
voice. Next to brains in importance of natural gifts 
is a clear, strong and pleasant voice. And this is 
afforded to comparatively few of either sex; but I am 
glad to admit that while I should feel obliged to vote 
“Nay” on the question, “Is it desirable and wise to 
encourage a woman to enter the ministry?” of the 
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small number of sermons I have chanced to hear from 
the lips of women, they were of first quality. I learned 
a great while ago that women were able lecturers 
when naughty husbands furnished a theme, and I may 
learn yet that they can preach as well as lecture. 

The latter part of October we returned to our 
home in Turner and proceeded to complete arrange- 
ments for our removal and, with a very meager outfit 
for setting up a new home, we made our journey of 
over a hundred miles to our prospective home. We 
were young in years and not much accustomed to a 
diversity of characters and conditions in life. Every- 
body knows how homogeneous society was in isolated 
country towns fifty or sixty years ago. We had seen 
but little of the world and must probably appear like 
unsophisticated youths; and entering upon a profes- 
sion that more than any other demanded conformity 
in dress, manners, everything in short, to an arbitrary 
course of deportment. To make all still more of a 
risk for me, young and inexperienced as I was, there 
_ were several families in the place, united in the move- 
ment of setting up a Universalist meeting, of the 
first class of society as to intelligence, standing and 
influence. For the first time in my life I had come 
into contact with a community divided into an “upper 
and lower”’ class of society, or in another way of ex- 
pressing it, an aristocracy and a common people, and 
here it was very strongly marked. 

In the month of June, ’28, I attended the Eastern 
Association holden in Lewiston and there I met the 
delegation from Farmington who were charged by 
their society to find a minister who would remove to 
the place and take charge of the cause of preaching 
half of the Sundays in the Falls village and the other 
half in various places round about. They consulted 
me on the subject, which resulted in my removal to 
the place the following August. There was not at 
that time a place within my knowledge more to my 
mind than Farmington. There were many worthy 
people of our faith. 

In the third year of my residence in Farmington 
I was encouraged to build a house for my own use. 
I had no funds of course to spend in such an enter- 
prise, however desirable a little home of my own would 
be, but encouraged by my family I went into the 
movement. I had some assistance pledged—I bought 
a four acre lot, pleasantly situated, and the buildings, 
house and stable, went up. The house was partly 
finished and I moved into it. Of course it involved 
me in debt, but I had little trouble on that account, 
but my family expenses were considerably increased 
and I began to feel uneasy. I knew the people could 
increase my salary and I thought they would see the 
necessity of doing it. We had come to have a family 
of three children. I had to keep a horse and carriage 
and had only $250 salary, and that paid largely in 
farm produce. I honestly calculated that $200 
in cash paid punctually would be better than all I 
received. Still I loved the place, I loved the people, 
and the thought of breaking up and going elsewhere 
was painful in the extreme. Thus situated, I lay 
awake hours in the night thinking about it. I tried 
to find a plausible excuse for the people. I said to 
myself, “They paid my predecessor, Bro. Thomas 
Dolloff, only $3.00 per Sunday, at the rate of $156 a 


year, and when they promised me at the rate of $250 
they thought they were doing a very liberal thing.” 
In this way things drifted along till September, ’32, 
when I made a journey to Concord, N. H., to attend 
the General Convention. The length of the journey 
required that I should be absent from home two Sun- 
days, which I proposed to spend in the neighborhood 
of Portland. It was suggested to me by Bro. Brimble- 
corn, then pastor of the Steven’s Plains Society, 
that I should go out to Saccarappa and get an ap- 
pointment for a meeting the next day. I took his 
advice, and with a letter of introduction to Bro. George 
W. Quinby, then clerk in his father’s store in Sacca- 
rappa village, I went to the place, presented the letter 
and very soon the appointment was in circulation in 
the neighborhood. I had a pleasant meeting and 
made an appointment for a lecture the next Sunday 
evening. Monday morning I started with several 
other ministers for Concord. We reached the place 
on Tuesday evening, had a good session of that ven- 
erable body, ““The General Convention of Universal- 
ists for the New England States and Others.” Re- 
turning we reached Portland Saturday p. m., and 
the following Sunday I supplied for Mr. Brimblecor 
and went to Saccarappa for my evening lecture. 

A few days later I received a letter from Benj 
Quinby, Esq., of Sacecarappa containing a ten dollar 
bill for my services at Saccarappa village and an 
invitation in behalf of himself and other friends to 
remove to that place and take a pastoral charge of a 
new Society then in process of formation. Thus 
affairs were providentially coming to a crisis in my 
then present situation. I must receive more salary or 
break up and go to the new field which was offered 
with much interest and hope. From everything like 
such a change my whole heart revolted. I had formed 
extensive acquaintance in all that section of country. 
I had a circuit of preaching places at every point of 
which large numbers came together to hear the word 
of life. Up the Sandy river as far as the road was 
then passable, and down to its entrance into the Ken- 
nebec and in a northerly direction as far as the towns 
of New Portland, Freeman, Kingfield, North Salem, 
Strong, etc. It was wonderful that such audiences 
could come together at any point in a country so 
sparsely settled. I had even tried their prejudices by 
introducing the subject of Temperance and calling 
upon the people to sign the Pledge, a movement never 
made in the place before. Several of my friends and 
friends of my work were liquor sellers and almost 
everybody drank liquor, not a few immoderately. 
This I need not say was the general habit of those 
times and was not considered a great evil. Absolute 
drunkenness was a subject of regret, but until it got its 
victim down and threw him upon society as a burden, 
he did not to a great degree lose caste in society. But 
the proposition to sign a Pledge not to use it longer, 
though not exasperating, was deemed impracticable. 
I had heard of a movement in favor of temperance re- 
form in the vicinity of Skowhegan on the Kennebec, 
led ky Rev. Phineas Crandal, a Methodist minister. 
I think he had started a paper in Gardner for the 
special purpose of presenting the subject of Temper- 
ance and Abolition of Slavery. I had obtained some 
knowledge of his efforts and was led to ponder the 
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subject much in my opportunities for reflection, and 
finally became a convert to both as movements de- 


manded by all the interests of society, and I resolved . 


that I would draw up a Pledge and offer it for the 
signatures of my neighbors. I consulted one of my 
friends of another denomination. I had drawn up a 
pledge covering not “total abstinence” but absti- 
nence from “ardent spirits,” but my neighbor thought 
it too strong. It would not to do take so wide a step 
at the start. He proposed that we should pledge 
ourselves not to drink to intoxication nor furnish liq- 
uor for our families or for persons in our employ to 
the extent of drunkenness; that was as far as he thought 
we could possibly go at the first step. With that 
pledge we started, but it was the origin, I think, of 
the great movement for temperance as the term is 
now understood, in the valley of the Sandy River. 
I was told some three or four years ago by a daughter 
of the gentleman I have spoken of above as my ad- 
viser, that the identical old pledge with my name, her 
father’s, and a few others, was.in her possession, which 
she regarded as a relic worth preserving. 

It will readily appear plain to the reader that a 
breakup of my home, and a severing of all the ties of 
friendship and love that had grown up in the more 
than four years of residence in that pleasant place was 
a thought too painful to be borne. Yet the alterna- 
tive was a plain one. I must have a little more salary 
or go elsewhere, and finally I broached the subject 
to some of my good friends and laid the facts before 
them. I read them my correspondence with West- 
brook friends and asked them what I ought to do. 
“Why,” they said at once and with vehemence, “‘you 
must not leave us. We can give you more salary— 
we ought to do so—strange we have not thought of it 
before. We will call a parish meeting forthwith to 
consider the subject, etc.” A parish meeting was 
called and the Society voted unanimously to raise 
my salary to $200 for half the time, and reported their 
doings to me in a spirit of great good will. 

I accordingly began to talk only of future plans 
for the good of the cause in and about Farmington. 
New Sharon, the next town down river, had been 
one of my preaching places from my settlement at 
Farmington, taking as many Sundays in a year as 
their part of the town ministerial fund would pay for 
at $5.00 per Sunday. This fund was appropriated to 
the different religious societies according to the will 
of the citizens, and every year when the selectmen 
took the valuation of the town they asked every man 
where his part of the ministerial fund should go; and 
upon this basis it was divided. In the four years I 
had been connected with the Society as pastor, the 
Society’s part of the fund had increased from some 
$30 to between eighty and ninety, if I remember 
correctly. I have no records of the matter but de- 
pend entirely upon my memory. I remember that 
as my salary then was there was a small balance left 
in the treasurer’s hands. The Society was called 
together to see if they would accord with the doings of 
the Farmington Society and raise my salary to $100 
for one fourth of the term. The Society met and the 
proposition was made, but it was received by some 
with disfavor. In the first place it was more by eight 
or ten dollars than their part of the fund, and they 


would have to put their hands into their pockets, 
which they were averse to doing. In the next place 
this class of the parish thought that my salary was 
liberal and entirely sufficient for a comfortable sup- 
port. The result of the meeting was that while the 
majority was in favor of the proposition to raise my 
pay to the one hundred dollars there was a small 
party that opposed it. They made no complaints 
against me; they desired to have me remain; thought 
I ought to do so, but the idea of putting their hands 
into their pockets deep enough to find their part of 
nine or ten dollars could not be entertained a single 


minute! 


I soon discovered that the proposition to raise 
my salary was not on the whole a popular one, especial- 
ly outside Farmington, and pledges made upon condi- 
tion of my remaining were not promptly met, and on 
reviewing the whole subject I began to feel that duty 
to a growing family demanded of me that I should 
look for a more liberal compensation even at a sacrifice 
of personal considerations. Accordingly I closed up . 
my connection with the Farmington circuit and in 
May, 1888, after a residence of nearly five years in 
that delightful valley, removed to Saccarappa Village. 

I met with a warm reception and never had 
more loving friends than I soon found all around us, 
but a wider contrast between the muddy streets and 
lumber crowded yards of Saccarappa Village and the 
clean grass-covered grounds and dry level streets of 
the village of Farmington Falls could not well be 
imagined. But warm and loving friends are what 
everybody can prize and are of immeasurable worth to 
him who labors to raise human souls out of selfishness 
and sin, and when love abounds it matters little how 
dreary and barren the world without may look. 

Thus I found myself surrounded by good friends 
and encouraging prospects, but I could not help often 
turning back to the beautiful valley of the Sandy river 
and cherishing a feeling akin to homesickness as I 
thought of dear old faces I should perhaps see no 
more on this side of the world unseen. And I 
would like to say here without being thought ego- 
tistical, that the Sandy river friends soon opened 
their eyes to see what a mistake they had made in 
suffering a separation when the paltry sum of a few 
dollars added to my too limited means would have 
prevented it. J received in the course of two or three 
years repeated importunities to return, with solemn 
assurances that I should reap liberally the harvest of 
the seed that I had gone forth “weeping” to cast 
upon the ground. I have often felt that had it so 
transpired that the people there would have taken the 
same view of the subject that I did, and they cer- 
tainly were rightly disposed to it, I might have lived 
my entire life in that place, been as useful there as 
anywhere and been enabled in my old age to survey 
a field rich in cultureall over its entire surface, instead 
of a vast tract of country exhibiting only here and 
there a green and fruitful spot. But after all there 
is much in the words, “A man’s heart may devise 
his way but God directs his steps.” Perhaps I may 
have done more for the cause of Gospel truth, for the 
glory of God and the good of man, by changing places 
than I would have done by living all my professional 
life in one place. A roving life—a life of many 
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changes—a breaking up of happy relations and going 
into new surroundings, is entirely against my nature, 
and doing so, I have made sacrifices that have occa- 
sioned more heart ache than pen or tongue can well 
describe. But the voice of circumstances must not be 
disregarded, and when it says, “this way or that way’’ 
we must listen and obey at whatever cost of personal 
feelings and individual interests. 
* * x 
WHAT WE REALLY FEAR COMES FROM HOME 
Georgene E. Bowen 

We are so often asked by anxious friends at home whether 
we are perfectly safe and whether we aren’t being subjected to 
inconvenience and discomfort amid the strained relations exist- 
ing between China and Japan, that we feel like publishing in all 
the papers throughout the U. S. A. the fact that we are and have 
been perfectly safe. Thus far there has not been the slightest 
unfriendly act, look or word to make us apprehensive of any ill 
coming to us (foreigners) in the future as we each follow our 
separate, peaceful pursuits in the Japanese Empire. We can 
not help feeling troubled over strained international complica- 
tions in Shanghai and Manchuria. But we are conscious of 
trouble for ourselves only when we read stinging anti-Japanese 
propaganda written by our own countrymen and published in 
the Japanese newspapers. No matter how stinging and unjust 
these printed firebrands are, we see not the slightest change in the 
love of our Japanese friends nor in the attitude of the public in 
general. Just how long they will and can be unaffected by the 
attitude of some of the people in the United States, we do not 
know. We only know by lifetimes of work among them that 
their patience is almost illimitable and their self-control outlasts 
ours many times over. Nevertheless the fact of the Manchurian 
incident and the operations in Shanghai at present prove quite 
conclusively that, as far as the military forces of Japan are con- 
cerned, there is a limit to both their patience and their self- 
control. 

Before me at this moment is an article entitled, ‘““Are We 
Ready for War with Japan?” It appeared in the Japan Times 
and Mail, Jan. 8, 1932. An article with a title like that could 
not escape being read by all of the people to whom this paper 
goes, and it has a very large circulation. Without the slightest 
doubt a translation of the article appeared in almost all of the 
Japanese papers as well. Who asks this question and who wrote 
the article? None other than General William Mitchell, former 
Commander Air Forces, A. E. F., and Director Military Aero- 
nautics, U.S. Army. Kindly take note of his title and position, 
because it eventually explains why he wrote the article and what 
were his chief interests at the time of writing it. The fact re- 
mains that a very important military man in the United States 
Army wrote it, a man who should have known what he was writ- 
ing about, and evidently did when he discussed aeronautics, but 
when he attempted to write about the history, manners, customs, 
language and origins of the Japanese, his knowledge was so super- 
ficial as to be ridiculous, but the average reader of the article in 
the United States would never have taken time to prove the 
veracity of his statements. 

The article begins with a challenge: “The situation of Asia 
should be a matter of profound interest if not apprehension to all 
American citizens. The Japanese, finding the rest of the civilized 
world either too busily occupied or grown too fat and impotent to 
take any action against them, have jumped on to the mainland 
of Asia and begun to dismember China in earnest.” If the title 
were not enough to hold the Japanese reader’s interest, this 
opening statement would certainly do so. If he had patience 
enough to read through countless misstatements about his coun- 
try and his people, the Japanese reader would be insulted and 
hurt by this supposedly official statement from the United States. 

Our General advises that “it would be entirely practical to 
attack Japan by air from Hawaii. Midway Island, the nearest 
of this group to Japan, is about the same distance from Yoko- 
hama as Honolulu is from San Francisco, about 2,000 miles. 
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Aircraft can go there and return, carrying enough bombs to 
demolish their targets.” A statement like this would certainly 
open the eyes of the hitherto trustful Japanese to the intentions 
of the United States military forces. It would have a tendency 
to wipe out peace and friendliness in the heart of every Japanese 
who reads it—more so than any propaganda of Japanese origin 
is likely to do. If the Japanese press made this statement, we 
might consider them mistaken. If an ordinary citizen of the 
United States wrote the article we could say that he wasn’t proper- 
ly informed. What possible argument is there to uphold the 
friendly intentions of the people of the United States for the 
people of Japan when General William Mitchell makes public 
statements like these? 

“As far as equipment, armament, and organization are con- 
cerned, the Japanese force at this time is superior to that of the 
United States, with its few paltry service airplanes that are 
poorly organized and poorly armed. The United States must 
not render herself completely defenseless by sticking to methods 
and means of making war that are as obsolete as the bow and 
arrow.’ So now we understand the sole reason for the General’s 
entire article—to incite the American people to want a better 
airforce. And to do that, he had to give them a reason for want- 
ing it larger, clothe the reason in flesh and blood and call it 
“Japanese,” prove by an elaborate network of truth, half-truth 
and falsehood thatthe Japanese are vicious and aggressive. It 
would be enough if that were all he did, and what other writers 
like him do, but it wasn’t the end. Articles like these are regu- 
lar boomerangs, they stir, up a hate and distrust among the 
“enemy”’ and incite them to greater preparedness to meet the 
United States when it does strike. The General couldn’t have 
taken a better method to prepare the prospective enemy than 
he took to prepare his own people. Evenso, there are fortunately 
many in Japan who have sense enough to consider whence this 
article came. At the end of it is a simple little comment by the 
editor of the Japan Times (a Japanese). Itsays: ‘“‘Our readers in 
Japan would be quite mistaken to take General Mitchell’s words 
at their face value. The good General lets the cat out of the 
bag when he praises the Japanese air force and talks about the 
United States, with its few paltry airplanes that are poorly or- 
ganized and poorly armed. The article is written evidently with 
that aim of arousing public support for further appropriations 
for the air service.” 

Why, the General says: ‘“This may be so (that the U.S. A. 
is impotent in the Pacific) just at present, but they do not take 
into account the tremendous vitality, war-like spirit and ability 
of the American people. We are accustomed to think of our- 
selves as a peaceful people, but, on the contrary, America is 
one of the most warlike great nations on earth, and at the same 
time, the least prepared.’”’ So—America is a warlike people and 
likes to fight. There are many, many Japanese who believe, 
despite the exclusion act, that we are a friendly people. Many 
missionaries have spent their whole lives, as representatives of 
large groups of Christians in America, trying to be a living proof 
of the friendliness of the American people. Hundreds of others 
of us are still at work on our own lifetime examples of friendli- 
ness. The home constituency of all of us combined is larger than 
the United States Army. The Christian Army is larger than the 
military forces, isn’t it? Well, we representatives of the friend- 
ly, kindly, brotherly-loving people in the churches at home are 
teaching, have taught and shall continue to teach every Japanese 
person whose lives we can touch, that the United States is more 
friendly than warlike. 

Now, which will you have the Japanese believe? Do you 
want to make friends or enemies of the Japanese people? The 
same question can be asked concerning any other nation, and 
should be answered one way or the other by every individual 
in the United States. It can not be answered for the people as a 
whole either by General Mitchell or by us missionaries. If you 
don’t want war, then unite to stop the pens and tongues of men 
like General Mitchell. If you do want war (which is another 
name for plundering, murdering, destroying, seizing), in the name 
of common sense call us home, for we don’t represent you! 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MR. KENT ANSWERS MR. MASON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My name keeps cropping up in the Reactions and even in 
the editorials of the Leader. It makes me feel quite notorious. 
T wondered how it affects you, and here is the answer in the 
editorial, ‘Our Attitude towards Reactions.” 

A few years ago I was very much annoyed by the repeated 
slams against humanism and the savage attacks upon it that I 
met with in the religious press. The men whom I regarded as 
the leaders in humanism ignored these digs, at least for the most 
part. Their silence weighed on my mind. The case against 
humanism was winning by default. I decided that none of these 
attackers should get away with it if I could help it, in the small 
field that lies nearest home. That is why I began writing as a 
self-appointed defender of humanism. 

The attacks upon humanism are now less headlong, and 
misrepresentation is not so flagrant. Whether any credit is due 
me for this improvement in the situation is immaterial. I have 
had my reward in making the effort. But great credit is due 
you for your fairness in opening your pages to my contribu- 
tions. 

E. T. Mason, in to-day’s Leader, replies to my letter of Jan. 9. 
This is so belated that it is unfair. Everybody has forgotten 
what I said by this time. Who is going to turn back to the papers 
in January’s files? Then, after forty days, Mr. Mason does not 
trouble to give a careful answer. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’’ is pure humanism. 
Theism is, ‘““Thou shalt love the Lord thy God ... . and him 
only shalt thou serve.” 

When Booth went to feed the hungry in the slums it was a 
gleam of humanism. The organized theists of the churches op- 
posed him. If theism had been pro man those slums in Christian 
London would not have existed. Booth was a very exceptional 
theist. Nor is the Salvation Army a theistic institution that 
practises much humanism. It feeds hungry bodies that it may 
win a hearing for a blood and hell-fire gospel. 

Theists started the public school system, but it had to be 
taken out of their hands and made secular. Charity also is 
becoming a secular activity. We owe theists a great deal for 
starting pro man institutions. In so far as they are humanistic 
they are socially valuable. Inso far as they are preoccupied with 
God they become the less effective in serving man. The world 
is moving away from the denominational college, the denomina- 
tional hospital, the denominational orphanage. The God-idea 
is a handicap. The place for it in the world of men is constantly 
shrinking. We don’t ask a surgeon whether he believes in God 
before putting our lives in his hands, neither do we ask a teacher 
nor a college professor. We regard it a superfluous demand to 
make of editors and publicists. If aman avers such a faith we 
have none the greater confidence either in his efficiency or in his 
motives and integrity. 

Jesus said, “If thine eye be single thy whole body shall be 
full of light,”’ and, ““No man can serve two masters.” Iam satis- 
fied that no man can be obsessed with God and still do his duty to 
man. When Jesus summed up the law and the prophets in 
two commandments, a better guide to his followers would have 
been one, the second. The first is an anachronism. Through 
the ages it has diverted the religious from their real business. 
Worshiping and cultivating God, they have neglected man. 

Churches are dedicated to “‘the worship of God and the 
service of man,” but that service consists in leading man to 
God. It is achieved in a “spiritual” experience. Meanwhile 
secular agencies feed the hungry, clothe the naked, reform the 
prisons, heal the sick, teach the ignorant, educate the young, and 
perform the genuine services to “man.” To a church conse- 
crated to God any practical service to man is a side line. 

If Mr. Mason will look for secular instead of atheistic or- 
ganizations he will find them, working pro man. Any atheistic 
society would be only the wrecking crew. Humanists are not 


wreckers but builders. If this conveys no distinction I despair of 
language. 

Humanists do not worship man, in the abstract or other- 
wise. In a humanist service the worship of God is displaced by 
fellowship among men. Mr. Mason’s reference to his Scandi- 
navian ancestors who made gods out of their dead heroes is too 
obtuse for words. A second’s thought in the forty days would 
have saved him from this. But Prof. Lynn Harold Hough 
is quoted in “In a Nutshell” as saying ‘religious humanism 
exalts the merely human”’ and ‘“‘the chief end of man is to glorify 
man.” 

Humanism believes in man’s ability to make good on this 
planet. : 

Humanism seeks not to exalt man, but to elevate him. 

Humanism holds that the chief end of man is to promote 
man’s well-being. 

Gordon Kent. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 


We like to publish Mr. Kent’s letters because he can write 
clearly and because he never dodges. When humanists say, as 
one said to us recently, ‘“Humanists do not disbelieve in God,” 
we can quote Kent. When humanists say, ‘““We use the term 
only for wisely pedagogical reasons,’’ we again point to Kent, as 
free from even a suspicion of anything Jesuitical. And Kent 
can make out a powerful case if we only let him define all the 
terms. 

In this letter he wants to make all the people who are doing 
the needed work of the world humanists, and describe theists as 
people who spend their time bowing to some Deity. The real 
question is this: Can we and willwe do more of the kind of work 
that needs to be done in this world if we believe that we are 
working with God, or can we and will we do more if we believe 
that we are working alone? 

Kent thinks that any time spent communing with God is 
just so much time wasted, that it weakens our sense of responsi- 
bility and our initiative, and slows up the building of a better 
social order. 

We believe, on the contrary, that the one central storehouse 
of power is God, and that the more we believe in Him, and in 
ourselves as His children, the harder we will work to make our- 
selves right and the world right. 

But how right Kent isin many things! Reread his last three 
sentences. We are in sympathy with all his objectives. But 
faith in God helps us to see these objectives as worthy and worth 
while, and helps us in our work to realize them. Kent is right, 
too, in declaring that some people who say they believe in God 
are selfish and impotent. Better a non-believer who will help 
man make good on this planet than a lazy, spineless, so-called 
believer in God. 

In the above letter there is some curious, one-sided inter- 
pretation of history. The evolution of specialized services of 
society, like charity and education, is one of the great stories. 
Our friend makes it too simple. Christian love has been the 
motive. Christian churches have both helped and hindered, but 
Christian people have taken a leading part in raising up groups to 
do neglected social work and in educating the community as a 
whole up to the point of taking the jobs over. 

‘ The Editor. 


* * 


THE OLD SCHOOL STREET CHURCH—INFORMATION 
WANTED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

By request of certain Boston Universalist families, I con- 
template writing, as a labor of love, the History of the School 
Street Church. Incorporated by the Commonwealth in 1816 
by the name which the corporation still legally bears, namely, 
“Second Society of Universalists in the Town of Boston,” as an 
inspiration to future generations it is felt that its early history 
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needs to be written. In the writer’s intimate connection with the 
corporation for more than a generation, and one of the proprietors 
constituting the corporation, he has inherited and accumulated a 
vast amount of interesting material. He will welcome, however, 
further data and reminiscences. 

The same method of self-expression which I made use of in 
writing the biography of Hosea Ballou, 2d (1796-1861), and the 
Early History of Tufts College (of which he was first president) 
—a book of 360 pages and 52 illustrations—and the same modern 
critical attitude, will be in evidence. The book should be an 
inspiration and a challenge to our children and our grandchil- 
dren, and to future generations. The manuscript for the book 
is now in preparation, but in view of unfavorable conditions at 
present, the book probably will not be published until after my 
decease. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 

Bosion, February 26, 1932. 

* * 


IN ANSWER TO MRS. CANFIELD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read Mrs. Canfield’s letter with interest and sym- 
pathy, but these are the facts: 

Neither of the two houses which it has been proposed to buy 
can be purchased for anything like its present value. Real 
estate men estimate them at about fifty-five hundred to six 
thousand each as a liberal price under present conditions. The 
owners of these houses hold them respectively at eight thousand 
and eighty-five hundred. We had been informed that neither 
one of them is trying to sell. Furthermore, it would be very 
difficult to convert either of these buildings into a residence and 
auditorium—that is an auditorium suitable to our purposes. 
Also, if such a move was made, we would still be without a place 
that would have any attraction for the public as a place of wor- 
ship. 

If we can possibly raise the funds we ought to build a small 
chapel on the lot which we now own. Such a chapel could be 
made beautiful and dignified, have about it an atmosphere of 
permanency and be much more adequate to the needs of the 
community than anything else we can do. Under present con- 
ditions I can make no estimate of what such a chapel might cost. 
Dr. Canfield I understand is to see an architect and secure satis- 
factory plans that may come within the range of possibility. 

Mrs. Canfield’s “Cry for Help” in the last Leader was tre- 
mendously appealing. Could they not get some one for a small 
amount to go up there at nine or ten o’clock each Sunday morn- 
ing and clean that hall? It would be then not such a bad place 
to hold services. It is, however, inadequate and inconvenient 
and a little chapel on their own lot would be-a tremendous help. 

Be Va 


* * 


THE NEW NULLIFICATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Differing from the Supreme Court of the United States is 
one thing; defying its decision is another. Criticising its de- 
cision is one thing; rebelling against it is another. Disagreeing 
with its reasoning is one thing; rejecting its ruling is another. 
Refusing approval is one thing; repudiating authority is another. 
The vote of a minority is one thing; the loyalty of that minority 
is another. No member of the minority would do what the 
anonymous author of the Declaration of an American Citizen 
has done. Those who would sign that declaration seem to for- 
get the distinction between opposing an opinion and rebelling 
against the United States. 

How do they get that way? Our history tells us in many 
places. Their attitude is no new thing. Just one hundred years 
ago this month Joseph Story, writing to George Ticknor, said: 
“Georgia is full of anger and violence. The Court has done its 
duty. Let the nation do theirs. If we have a government, let 
its commands be obeyed; if we have not, it is well to know it at 
once and look to consequences.”” The Governor of Georgia 
called it “usurpation,’”’ and would meet it “with the spirit of de- 
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termined resistance.”” Daniel Webster said, ‘Instead of one 
tribunal, established by all, responsible to all, with power to 
decide for all, shall constitutional questions be left to four and 
twenty popular bodies, each at liberty to decide for itself and 
none bound to respect the decisions of others?”’ Beveridge’s 
“Life of John Marshall” shows how the nation worked through 
this problem. Twenty-seven religious papers are claiming a 
ground long ago proved untenable. 

The constituency of those papers, and other citizens of the 
United States, would repudiate such repudiation. They would 
say as emphatically as any one: “Let each citizen obey his 
conscience and his God. If he can not obey his country at the 
same time, let him give up his citizenship! He is obliged to 
obey his conscience; he is not obliged to become a citizen o} 
the United States. He can not have his cake and eat it too.” 
To become a citizen and reserve the right to reject a duty indis- 
pensable to citizenship, whatever it may be, is to undermine all 
citizenship. We could not have had a country if that right had 
been allowed. We shall not have a country if such a loop-hole 
is opened. If it is permitted in one matter, the door is open to 
disobedience in any matter. Conscience may be invoked for 
more than one conviction. If it sanctions entrance to citizenship 
that sanction covers all that citizenship requires. 

This is a case where conscience makes cowards in a sense 
more than Shakespeare’s meaning. It certainly confuses the 
issue. It does not confuse the issue with every man in my parish 
who has read the ‘‘Declaration of an American,” for they have all 
signed a declaration repudiating that declaration, and refusing to 
repudiate the obligation which the Supreme Court lays upon 
them. They do not think it “the essence of tyranny,” but they 
do think rebellion against it the essence of treachery. 

John W. Day. 

Kennebunk, Me. 


* * 


EXTRACTS FROM A CALIFORNIA LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You will be interested to learn that our Southern California 
St. Lawrence banquet was a success this year. There were 
fifty-two present, and if my memory does not fail me the same 
officers were elected as before. 

We are entertaining a flock of cedar waxwings, with several 
hundred individuals, in our neighborhood, and after they have 
gorged themselves with berries they drape the electric light wires 
for considerable distances. During the day the great flock is 
broken up into little bands of about fifty individuals and when 
some well laden pepper tree or catoniaster bush is found they 
seem to gather in one big flock to enjoy the feast. 

Just outside of town the varied thrushes have been gathered 
in considerable numbers. They are much like robins in their 
habits, as I found a good sized flock of them up Santa Paula 
Canyon. 

The first Sunday in Lent brought a thirty-five per cent 
increase in church attendance and a very good day in all depart- 
ment of the church, which is very encouraging. 

Ray Cranmer. 


Santa Paula, Cal. 
* * 


ANOTHER FRIENDLY VETERAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to say that I am a woman eighty-eight years of age, 
and in all of those years have always had the paper in its several 
different forms, and now have the Evangelical Magazine, published 
in the forties, in a bound book. I also have several copies of the 
Ladies’ Repository that I read when a young girl. Now I have my 
second sight which is going from me, so that I can not read or 
write as I could, but I wanted to write this just to say how much 
J appreciate the Leader, especially the Cruisings about the little 
hill farm. 

L. H. Dennis. 

Canisteo, N. Y. 
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A Life of St. John 


Son of Thunder. By J. P. D. Llwyd. 
(Ray Long and R. R. Smith. $1.50.) 


Dean Llwyd of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
has undertaken to tell the story of the 
Beloved Disciple. With the slender evi- 
dence before him, and conscious of the ob- 
jections raised to Johannine authorship of 
the fourth gospel, letters, and apocalypse, 
he nevertheless courageously endeavors to 
bring home, through this story, his con- 
viction that in the Johannine books we 
have ‘“‘one of the noblest philosophies of 
life ever set down by the wit of man, the 
ripe grapes of a career of singular loftiness 
and character.” 

Far seeing men in the early church 
named the fourth of the gospels “‘the spir- 
itual gospel.” They saw that along with 
the facts of record concerning any life 
of spiritual significanee we need also the 
interpretation of those who have entered 
directly and personally into the meaning 
of such a life. One of our most illum- 
inating modern scholars, Dr. Ernest I. 
Scott, in his very suggestive first book on 
“The Fourth Gospel,’’ made clear in how 
many ways this gospel, so different from 
the rest, carried us into the spiritual ex- 
perience behind them all. It is this spiritul 
experience, together with what happened 
to it in a world beyond the confines of 
Judaism, a world of ideas and philosophies. 
of imperial powers and economic forces, 
that moves Dean Llwyd to try to project 
himself into the past and (assuming one 
author for gospel, epistles and apocalypse) 
tell John’s story. He never forgets, as he 
tells that imaginative story, the spiritual 
experience of his own generation and what 
is happening to it in a world of conceptual 
and physical strife. 

It is a book to take up now and then, 
to read and ponder, not so much as an aid 
in New Testament study as because faith 
and ripe wisdom, tempered by the modern 
struggle, meet us on every page. 

Ed * 


All the World’s a Stage 


The Dynasts. By Thomas Hardy. (Mac- 
millan. $4.00.) 

For those who have not read Hardy’s 
great epic of the “Clash of Peoples’ in 
Napoleonic days, perhaps the best way to 
suggest what is in store for them is to recall 
Tolstoy’s ‘‘War and Peace.’ If they do 
not know that, there is no way of conveying 
to them what their experience as readers 
of “The Dynasts” will be. To say that it 
is a drama in nineteen acts and one hun- 
dred and thirty scenes will mean little. 
To say that it presents a panorama of the 
Napoleonic wars, will add little. An ironic 
spirit is, of course, never far from the 
scenes of pride and glory. Recording 
angels are busy in the background. But 
the Spirit 0. the Pities has her comments 
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too. Titanic forces, temporarily housed in 
Napoleon and Wellington, meet in con- 
flict. Fate draws humble peasant folk into 
wars they can not understand but only 
endure. 

The new edition, bringing together in 
one volume a work formerly obtainable 
only in three, is a real service, and we hope 
many will find their way to this, overcom- 
ing the modern taste for tales told in 
captions and epic action in tabloids. 
There is a re-education of the spirit await- 
ing many in this one volume. Reread 
for the first time since its appearance 
twenty-eight years ago, it has lost none of 


its power. 
* * 


Four Great Romans 


Makers of Europe. By Robert 8. Con- 
way. (Harvard University Press. 
$1.25.) 

Professor Conway of the University of 
Manchester, a veteran classical scholar, 
gives us in the lectures contained in this 
volume studies of four personalities who 
have left their mark most deeply on West- 
ern civilization. The lectures are not, 
however, a popular treatment of the four 
great Romans, Caesar, Cicero, Horace, and 
Virgil, nor are they biographical. They 
are discussions of certain aspects of the 
work of these men, scholarly and docu- 
mented. Mommsen’s interpretation of 
Julius Caesar’s life, for example, is the 
real theme of the first lecture, and we 
conclude that Conway “wins the deci- 
sion.”’? Cicero is defended from the 
charge of being a mere imitator of or 
plagiarist from Greek writers on political 
theory; he modified their theories by 
ready reference to Roman experience. An 
essay on Horace’s Farm leads into a 
eareful analysis of the influence of that 
poet (whose sympathies had been repub- 
lican) on the first of the emperors; he was 
independent in his advice, an enemy of 
vulgarity, an advocate of humane govern- 
ment and the arts of peace. Finally, we 
are shown Virgil’s poetical encourage- 
ment of Augustus as one who ruled so that 
his rule was welcome and ‘“‘gave laws to 
willing nations.” 

Referring, in his closing words, to the 
old, old question as to the value of a 
classical education, Dr. Conway tells the 
story of a student who, when asked to 
what church he belonged, proudly re- 
plied, “I belong to the Church of Christ, 
founded in Texas in 1868.’ Such an 
answer, he points out, and others like it, 
“can be made only by a man who knows 
no Greek.’’ (We will not maliciously ask 
whether the implication may be accepted, 
that knowledge of Greek saves any man 
from stupidity.) His point, of course, is 
that “the great ideals of the old world 

. are preserved for us in letters of 


gold, in language that escapes all change,’’ 
in our precious heritage of classical lit- 
erature. Not all classical scholars, how- 
ever, have the power to make Caesar, 
Cicero, Horace and Virgil live before us as 
men grappling with problems of universal 
import. Dr. Conway has it. 

“Makers of Europe’’ is a somewhat mis- 
leading title, since these men, admittedly 
influential beyond their own day, are but 
four among many who may fairly be given 
the title. 

* * 
A Rich Literature 
Scandinavian Literature. From Bran- 
des to Our Day. By H. G. Topsoe- 
Jensen. (W. W. Norton. $3.50.) 


An excellent guide to modern literature 
contributed by Danish, Norwegian, and 
Swedish authors from 1870 to our own 
time. It is well illustrated by photo- 
graphs. It gives a detailed account of 
all the principal authors, with brief state- 
ments covering their chief works, and the 
successive periods are interpreted skilfully 
in illuminating comments. 

Brandes, Ibsen, Bjornson, Strindberg, 
Hamsun, Selma Lagerlof and Sigrid Unset 
are, of course, well known to American 
readers. But many who read their works 
know little about their place in the de- 
velopment of Scandinavian life and 
thought. In this book the reader of these 
favorites will find their work interpreted 
in the setting of a literary movement, or 
succession of movements, sufficiently re- 
lated to European movements to be con- 
sidered with them, sufficiently detached in 
temperament and environment to be con- 
sidered apart. 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
is to be thanked for promoting the pub- 
lication of this and other books interpret- 
ing Scandinavian life and literature. 

* * 


For Girls in Their Early Teens 


Girls Who Achieved. By Winifred and 
Frances Kirkland. (Richard R. Smith. 
$1.00.) 


Fifteen brief chapters on as many women 
of our own times and of the last century 
make up this book, which we commend 
as excellent reading for girls of ten to 
fourteen. The selection is not a conven- 
tional one, but includes a wide variety of 
types. The life story is told vividly and 
interestingly and without an undue meas- 
ure of moralizing, but the significance of 
the life-story in each case stands out 
clearly. Women pioneers in many fields 
are given a place, and inevitably the service 
of devoted women to the under-privileged 
around them becomes a central theme of 
the series. Some of the women whose 
stories are told will be well known in ad- 
vance to girl readers, but there are others 

(Continued on page 348) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


ARE YOU STANDING STILL OR 
GROWING? 


People do not travel far to see a stag- 
nart pool. It is never listed in a guide 
book. Town ‘‘boosters” carefully avoid 
it when pointing out the physical assets 
of a community. 

It might not be a bad idea if people who 
allow their minds to stagnate had to suffer 
a similar penalty of ostracism. To a cer- 
tain degree this is being practised to-day. 
In the business and professional world the 
holding of one’s position is becoming in- 
creasingly dependent upon one’s ability 
to grow, to be forward-looking and pro- 
gressive. In many states public school 
authorities are requiring that teachers 
every so often take university extension 
courses in the subjects they are teaching. 
All this, of course, that there may be a 
constant filtering-in of new ideas, of fresh 
points of view. 

In church schools where teachers are 
paid for their services it is understood that 
they shall devote some time each year to 
mental and spiritual growth. Rabbi Levi 
of Boston, in speaking before a group of 
Universalist ministers, said recently that 
upon each one of the sixty teachers in 
his school of religion, all of whom are paid, 
were placed certain very definite require- 
ments in order that the eleven hundred 
pupils whom they teach may be assured 
the finest possible kind of training. 

What of the church school with volun- 
teer leadership? Can we guarantee that 
here, too, there shall be teachers who are 
keen and alert for progress, fresh in their 
thinking and in their presentation of ideas? 

No hard and fast requirements can be 
exacted, of course. It is for each teacher 
to decide just how much time he or she 
shall devote to improvement and growth. 
In the light of this fact it is significant that 
each year a larger number of workers in 
our Universalist church schools, of their 
own accord, choose to read and study and 
increase their worth as teachers of religion. 
That the doing of this is prompted by no 
thought of promotion or of increased salary 
but solely by a desire to be better able to 
guide young lives, shows how very much 
in earnest some of our teachers are. 

To those who have not yet joined this 
group may we say that the G. S. S. A. is 
ready to help you as soon as you, too, 
wish to add new ideas and ideals to your 
teaching equipment. Last year hundreds 
of our Loan Library books were read by 
teachers eager for improvement. During 
the same twelve months the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 
through our Department of Leadership 
Training, granted to 265 Universalist 
teachers credit for the satisfactory comple- 
tion of standard training courses. In 
local training classes and in community 
schools many others audited courses or 
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RICH LIVING 


* 
* 
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pesmi * 
The artist has a magic skill by * 
which he finds the beautiful and * 
the picturesque. He lives in the * 
same world as other men, but he * 
gets something very different out * 
of it. The poet sees just the same * 
primrose as Peter Bell, but it does * 
something to him that Peter Bell * 
always misses. The man with the * 
love of God within him works and * 
dreams, now succeeding, now fail- * 
ing, now content, now discouraged, * 
but through it all he is growing a * 
bit wiser, a bit stronger, a bit more * 
ofaman. Not that God has called * 
him in a different sense from what * 
He has called other men; not that _ * 
God shields him from life’s ills, or * 
walls him about with protection * 
never given to those without this * 
love. But the man himself has a * 
magic touch which, like that of Mi- * 
das, turns everything to gold—the * 
gold of self-conquest and - 
mastery. * 
* 

* 
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A. Gertrude Earle. 
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received other kinds of credit. No evi- 
dence of stagnation here! 

As for hundreds of boys and girls who 
are the immediate beneficiaries of all this, 
many do not know why it is that church 
school is much more interesting and worth 
while these days than it ever used to be. 
But their teachers could tell, and if they 
were questioned the chances are they 
would freely admit that never before had 
teaching been such a rewarding experience. 

Nothing any leader can do will yield 
such rich returns as becoming a wide- 
awake, progressive, and forward-looking 


teacher. 
* * 


HOW ONE SCHOOL DID IT 


We are just sending from the Arlington, 
Mass., church school, two big boxes of 
books, clothing, school supplies, etc., to 
our friends in Suffolk, Va., and Canton, 
N.C. 

Where did we get them? The church 
school members brought them as a result 
of interest aroused through three Sunday 
services. 

On Jan. 24, at the closing assembly, we 
used the fine poster of “IFS” sent by the 
G.S.S.A., reading and commenting on the 
various items and trying to vivify the 
situations to connect them with similar 
ones here. 

Ideas for ways to help were asked of the 
school and all we hoped to do was sug- 
gested by the members themselves. 


On Jan. 31 for the worship service the 
school was combined for a radio broad- 
cast from Suffolk and Friendly House. 
Copies of this service as arranged for 
Arlington may be had from the G.S.S. A. 

In an enclosure made by putting screens 
back of the piano, using it as the front 
screen, were the participants. On top of 
the piano was a loud speaker. The an- 
nouncer used a three-toned dinner gong 
to announce the stations. The dialogue 
and incidents were made as vivid as 
possible and as actual as facts and imag- 
ination could suggest. The attention of 
the entire school was so close that abso- 
lute silence was maintained through the 
entire program. 

At the assembly following the lesson 
period a list of things to send to our 
friends was put on the blackboard and the 
members asked to bring what they could 
the next Sunday. 

On Feb. 7 some twenty slides on our 
Southern work were used with the lecture 
which went with them. This was preceded 
by a carefully planned service of worship. 
At the close of the period the gifts were 
put on the platform and now, after giving 
the forgetters a chance to remember, we 
are just about to send on their way the 
offerings of our interest, hoping they will 
bring as much joy to the recipients as to 
the senders. 

Katharine I. Yerrinton. 


Note: In the Arlington school duplex 
envelopes are used throughout the year, 
which means that a portion of the offerings 
for others contributed each Sunday by 
pupils goes to our Southern work. This 
arrangement does away with the use of 
the special envelopes and with the taking 
of the offering on one Sunday. But, as 
this report clearly shows, it does not pre- 
vent concentrating over a given period up- 
on our program in the South, interesting 
and educating pupils through worship and 
instruction and encouraging other forms of 
giving. 


* * 


A NEW CHURCH SCHOOL 


Announcement of a new church school 
is always an occasion for rejoicing. A 
recent letter from an interested Univer- 
salist in Mansfield, Ohio, tells of the plan 
under way there for the organization of a 
school in the near future. Help has gone 
to them in the form of many suggestions, 
materials, books, etc. To these are added, 
we know, the good wishes not only of the 
Ohio schools but of every Universalist 
church school in the country. 

ae 


“But, my father doesn’t like you very 
well,’’ sighed Vera. 

“That’s nothing,’ explained Victor. 
“My whole family objects to you.’— 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADDITIONS TO THE REPLACEMENT 
FUND 
Previously reported from Mission 


Circlestr as wht r este ee $137.00 
iS. epiloechy, MIRAGE A ousboocc one 5.00 
19) THIS, WEROOMNG 5 550en650005 5.00 
ZOPwawrencewNViassen 44.4 aoeuae 10.00 
Zl COlbhcwo nj Onis Oy oa coebesb occu: 5.00 
22 Brattleboro, Vermont ....... 5.00 

$167.00 
Previously reported from individ- 

(bE TS Ge eS ee eS, ee oe oa $123.00 
27 Belle L. Gorton, Chicago, Il. 5.00 

$128.00 


* * 


WHITE LAKE INSTITUTE 

The young people of North Carolina 
have rented the McDowell Hotel and 
cottages from June 6 to 20 for the Young 
People’s Institute at White Lake. Dr. 
Bishop says, ““We came out with $55.00 
in our treasury last year after starting 
with nothing.” These splendid young 
people of North Carolina lost their little 
savings from previous years in a bank fail- 
ure, but with renewed courage they carried 
on last summer and, we are happy to note, 
closed the season with a balance. 

* * 


MISSIONS MUST NOT HALT 


Whatever confusion may exist concern- 
ing the theory and method of missions, 
there must be no halting of missionary 
effort. Christian missions are organized 
efforts, motivated by good-will and directed 
by the best available judgment, to give to 
all mankind the highest good—God’s 
revelations of the Way of Life through 
Christ. Release all the guidance of trained 
intelligence. Release all the rapture of 
unselfish love. Release all possible effort 
to promote human welfare for time and 
eternity. Release increasing resources of 
spiritually ecmpetent manhood and wom- 
anhood for this work. (From the Mission- 
ary Review of the World, March, 1982.) 

* * 


AMERICA FIRST? 


Bishop G. Ashton Oldham, in a sermon 
preached at Washington, made an im- 
passioned appeal that Americans should 
secure for their country ‘‘first place.” 

Not merely in matters material, but in 
things of the spirit. 

Not merely in science, inventions, motors 
and skyscrapers, but also in ideals, prin- 
ciples, character. 

Not merely in the calm assertion of 
rights, but in the glad assumption of duties. 

Not flaunting in her strength as a giant, 
but bending in helpfulness over a sick and 
wounded world like a Good Samaritan. 

Not in splendid isolation, but in courage- 
ous co-operation. 

Not in pride, arrogance and disdain of 


other races and peoples, but in sympathy, 
love and understanding. 

Not in treading again the old, worn, 
bloody pathway which ends inevitably in 
chaos and disaster, but in blazing a new 
trail along which, please God, other nations 
will follow into the new Jersualem where 
wars shall be no more. 

Some day some nation must take that 
path—unless we are to lapse once again 
into utter barbarism—and that honor I 
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(From 
World, 


covet for my beloved America. 
the Missionary Review of the 
March, 1932.) 


* * 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 
RECEIVES PROPERTY 


The Unitarian Alliance has formally 
deeded the property at Shelter Neck, N. C., 
to the State Convention. This property 
consists of a church, schoolhouse and 
twelve-room dwelling house and forty-four 
acres of land. They have also deeded their 
church at White Oak to us. There will be 
a pilgrimage to Shelter Neck May 1. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


FACING THE FACTS WITH JAPAN 
Roscoe Walters 

“And Joab said to Amasa, Art thou in 
health, brother? And Joab took Amasa 
by the beard with the right hand to kiss 
him. But Amasa took no heed to the 
sword that was in the hand of Joab: so he 
smote him therefor in the fifth rib .... 
and he died.” 

General Kenkichi Uyeda, commander of 
the Japanese army in Shanghai, now en- 
gaged in fighting the Chinese, said a short 
time ago: “The Japanese army is here 
hoping to hasten the return to normalcy, 
and did not come primarily to wage hos- 
tilities.’’ Saying this, his men fired more 
shots at the Chinese forces and took a few 
more lives, seemingly with no other pur- 
pose than that history might be repeated. 

Hard facts and grim realities must be 
taken into the consideration of our church 
extension program in Japan this year. 
Our form of discussion of this particular 
program of work must take on a new light, 
a new perspective. And our devotional 
service and discussion of this problem this 
year must result in individual initiative, 
responsibility and activity. 

Many of us are easing ourselves out of 
the present difficulties in international 
affairs. We are quieting our conscience, 
group and individual, by reasoning that it 
is only the military party in Japan which has 
brought on the present state of affairs. 
We are finding economic facts that tell us 
affairs ultimately will be worked out on a 
peace basis. Many are the means for 
rationalization; numberless are the ways 
to avoid facing the facts as they are and 
escape our highest obligations. 

Basically, however, the facts remain 
the same. Suppose the military party is 
in control and the Japanese people as a 
whole are not responsible. Does that 
make the duty of all peace-loving people, 
of whatever nation, any the less? And 
suppose that it is economically impossible 
for Japan to wage war at this time. Will 
not the problem be postponed only until 
conditions are readjusted to make the repe- 
tition possible? 

If we as individuals, or as local groups, or 


as a national organization, decide to take 
this ‘‘do nothing’’ way out, if we are merely 
to stand aside and let things work them- 
selves out, then we are permitting our 
lives to stop growing. We are refusing to 
face the conditions that confront us. We 
are not measuring up to the standards of 
adulthood. 

It may be pleasant to “let things alone,” 
it may be easy to cast our burdens upon 
forces greater than ourselves. But cer- 
tainly the highest types of manhood and 
womanhood are those who face life as it is, 
rising above and conquering difficulties 
and adversities. The noblest of men and 
women will be those who look upon this 
problem in Japan as a personal problem, a 
problem touching upon their own inner 
convictions and ideals, upon their own 
lives. They are not the ones who leave 
the problem in the hands of President 
Hoover, Secretary Stimson, and Senator 
Borah. They are the ones who will let 
the President, the Secretary of State, and 
the Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee know that they are sup- 
porting them in any move they make for 
peace. And the finest of our Y. P. C. U. 
young men and young women are going to 
inform their missionary representatives in 
Japan that they are earnestly supporting 
them in any move they may make for 
international understanding and good-will. 

The healthiest, the noblest, the finest way 
of life is to face it as it is with courage and 
determination. Let us measure up to the 
challenge of our obligations. Let us 
“take heed of the sword in the hand of 
Joab.” 


* * 


ABE LINCOLN IN ALBANIA 

Ahmet Zogulli was a robust lad of the 
Albanian mountains. Some time during 
his boyhood he heard the story of one Abe 
Lincoln, and was impressed with the 
greatness of Lincoln’s character. 

When King Zog I of the Albanians, 
whom this lad has become, wanted to 
challenge Albanian youth recently, he 
ordered the translation of the life of Lin- 
coln, paid for it personally, and had it 
circulated widely throughout the land. 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 

Rev. Harry L. Thornton of Framing- 
ham, Mass., supplied at Southbridge, 
Mass., on March 6. Rev. Elmer M. Dru- 
ley, pastor-clect at Southbridge, will 
begin his pastorate on March 13. 

Rev. Norman D. Fletcher closed his 
pastorate in Haverhill, Mass., with the 
end of February, preaching his final 
sermon on February 24. Dr. Huntley 
was the preacher in Haverhill on March 6, 
and Dr. Coons will have the service on 
March 13. 


Rev. Thomas Chapman, who recently 
resigned his pastorate at Cooperstown, 
New York, and is now living in Atlanta, 
Georgia, preached recently in De Funiak 
Springs, Florida, and held an evening 
service on the same day in Florala, Ala- 
bara. 

Hon. George R. Stobbs, who volun- 

_tarily gave up his seat in Congress this 
year to resume law practise in Worcester, 
has accepted election 2s trustee of the 
First Universalist Church of Worcester 
for a term of six years. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary have been 
held up again, as the «ailing of the “Java- 
nese Prince’ has been delayed until 
March 15. Both are very keen to get 
started for their important work in Japan. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz recently sent fifty 
copies cach of eight different Universalist 
tracts to be distributed at the Seminar of 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews at Dick 
inson College, Carlyle, Penn., Feb. 24. 
These pamphlets were requested by the 
Seminar. 

Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott, with the 
February issue, aseurned the editorship of 
the Stote Meszenger, the official organ of 
the Illincis Universalist Convention. The 
paper is published quarterly 2t Peoria. 

Rev. Conard B. Rheiner of Norway, 
Me., is preaching a series of Lenten sermons 
on “Crises in the Life of Jesus and How 
He Met Then.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Shutter write of 2 most 
interesting trip to Kilauea, the largest 
active voleano in the world. The trip 
over from Honolulu reguired sixteen hours 
by boat and the return trip two hours and 
thirty-five minutes by plane. They sailed 
for San Francisco on the President McKin- 
ley and arrived home safely. 

The late Benjamin N. Johnson of Lynn 
left $10,000 to Radcliffe College in mem- 
ory of his wife, $10,000 to the Lynn His 
torical Society, $5,000 each to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Saugus and the 
First Universalist Church of Lynn, and 
$5,000 to the Saugus Public Library for 
the purchase of books on American history 
and histories of Lynn and Saugus. Be- 
guests of $5,000 each were made to two 


sisters and a son-in-law, two bequests of 
$1,000 each, two of $500 and one of $250 
to former servants. The residue was di- 
vided equally between two sisters and a 
daughter. 

Rev. A. Sidney Lovett, pastor of the 
Mount Vernon Congregational Church, 
Boston, has been appointed chaplain of 
Yale University, to succeed Rev. Elmore 
M. McKee, now at Buffalo. 

Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly, Mass., 
is supplying the pulpit of the Universalist 
church in New Bedford until after Easter. 

Rey. L. G. Williams, chairman of the 
Commission on Hymns and Services, has 
appointed as the other members of the 
commission Prof. E. R. Miles of Canton, 
New York, and Rev. Tracy Pullman of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rev. Lawrence Wesley Abbott and Mrs. 


Abbott (formerly Miss Margaret Belden 
of Hartford), 2s well as the entire Uni- 
versalist parish in Racine, Wis., are re- 
joiding over the arrival of a baby girl, 
born Feb. 26. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., was in at- 
tendance at the National Conference of 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants in Wash- 
ington, March 7-9, and presided over 
the section meeting on “Journalism and 
lis Effect on Intergroup Attitudes.” 


The Cornmittee on Men’s Work author- 
ized by vote of the Buffalo session of the 
Convention, for the purpose of “extending 
the influence of religious liberalism through 
the creation and dissemination of literature 
and the strengthening of the physical 
equipment always necessary in the tech- 
nigue of promoting great causes,” has been 
appointed, with Mr. Raymond C. Batting 
of Malden, Mass., 26 chairman. The 
other members are: E. S. Burlingham of 
Rhode Island; Fred W. Goldthwait of 
Massachusetts; James C. Krayer of Penn- 
sylvania; John Winzeler of Ilinois. The 
cornamittee has held one meeting. 


The supply preachers in the vacant pul- 
pits in Massachusetts on March 6, as ar- 
ranged by the State Superintendent, were 
the following: Rev. Harry L. Thornton at 
Southbridge; Mr. Reginald M. Deacon at 
Tyngsboro; Rev. George B. Spurr at 
Provincetown; Rev. Frank D. Merrick, 
D. D., at New Bedford; Rev. Andrew J. 
Torslff at Warwick; Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D., at Haverhill; Rev. Harold 
Marshall, D. D., at Saugus; Rev. Leroy 
W. Coons, D. D., at Newtonville, and Rev. 
Francs W. Gibbs at Lowell, First. 


Dr. Etz left the office on Wednesday, 
Feb. 24, for Canton, New York, where he 
spent the day Thursday, inspecting St. 
Lawrence University. He lunched with 
the faculty and students of the theologi- 
cal school, later addressing the students 


and answering many questions. He at- 
tended a dinner party at Dr. Atwood’s in 
the evening, followed by another confer- 
ence meeting with the students. On 
Friday, Feb. 26, he addressed an audience 
of 1,200 in Watertown, New York, at 
a mid-day union Lenten service. Friday 
evening he spoke at a church supper in 
Dexter, New York. On Sunday, Feb. 28, he 
preached in the Universalist church in 
Syracuse, New York, and on Monday 
morning, Feb. 29, he spoke at the Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, Ministeria] Association. On 
Thursday, March 3, he spoke in Urbana, 
Iinois, on Friday, March 4, in Elgin, 
Ulinois, and on Sunday, March 6, in the 
Universalist church in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


California 

Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. Young People’s Day was 
observed in the Los Angeles church Sun- 
day morning, Feb. 21, with a service con- 
ducted entirely by a group of high school 
students from the young people’s organiza- 
tion. The oldest person on the platform 
was seventeen. Dr. Shepard had no part 
in the service. The address, “Youth 
Replies,” given by Grant Shepard, is to be 
published by the Congregationalist. The 
others who took part were George Mals- 
bary, Allen Ruwet, Evelyn Walmsley and 
Dorothea Michaud. 


District of Colurnbia 

Washingtov.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. In the aisle chapel directly 
after the morning church service Sunday, 
Feb. 2%, Dr. Perkins solemnized the mar- 
riage of Rev. Verdi Mack Martin and Mr. 
Galen Burch Fish of Gaysville, Vt. These 
Universalists from a distant state came to 
Washington, as others have before them, 
to be married in the National Church of 
their faith. For twenty-four years Mrs. 
Fish, then Mrs. Martin, was pastor of the 
union church of Stockbridge, Vt., made 
up of Congregationalists, Methodists and 
Universalists. Since a serious illness she 
has given up the pastorate and now is 
postmistress at Gaysville. The chapel 
was well filled by members of the parish. 
That same Sunday Dr. Perkins began a 
series of four sermons on “The Beatitudes,” 
preaching on “Humility.” In closing he 
eulogized the late Benjamin N. Johnson 
of Lynn as a man of spiritual humility, 
and quoted from Mr. Johnson’s address at 
the dedication of the church. Dr. Per- 
kins charged the pastor emeritus, Dr. van 
Schaick, to carry the congratulations of 
the congregation to Dr. and Mrs. Cary, 
who were to be given a reception in Boston 
on the morrow. He read to the congrega- 
tion the powerful letter against relaxing 
our efforts in Japan which he sent to Dr. 
Etz. Miss Eleanor Bonner, pastor’s assist- 
ant, gave a dinner at the church Feb. 26, 
to the Juniors, who are reorganizing the 
Senior Y. P.C. U. 
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Massachusetts 


Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. The annual parish 
meeting was held in the parish house at 
7.30 p. m., Feb. 9. Judge Atwood pre- 
sided and numerous annual reports were 
rendered, The following officers were 
elected: Moderator, Harry H. Atwood; 
clerk, Burton B. Landry; treasurer, Arthur 
S. Longley; collector, Charles D. J.iver- 
more; trustee for six years, George R. 
Stobbs. 

Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. Mrs. S.R. Carsley, director of our 
choir, is organizing a junior choir, which 
will make its first appearance on March 18. 
We are having special music during Lent. 
On Feb. 28 our regular choir sang ‘“‘More 
Love to Thee,” by Speaks, a male chorus 
rendered ‘God Will Make All Things 
Right,” by Nevin. Our junior choir will 
sing on March 138, and on Palm Sunday 
our choirs will present the Lenten cantata, 
“The Story of Calvary,” by P. A. Schneck- 
er. And, of course, there will be special 
music at Easter. 

* * 
FOR THESE HARD TIMES, 
—A NEW RELIGIOUS NOVEL 


The Macmillan Company, of New York 
City, issues the first novel based on modern 
Biblical scholarship. Unique.  Histori- 
cally accurate. Commended by religious 
leaders such as Bishop F. J. McConnell, 
Rey. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, and Prof. 
Shailer Mathews. Plot cast in a highly 
dramatic period, when struggle for social 
justice and international peace gave 
motivating force for evolution of mono- 
theism. Shows Bible as a literature de- 
veloping in hard times. ‘‘By the Waters 
of Babylon, A Story of Ancient Israel,” 
by Louis Wallis. All booksellers, or the 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 
$2.00.—Addvt. 


* * 


A QUARTETTE HONORED 


The evening of Feb. 29 will long be 
remembered by people of the Grove Hall 
church as one of the most enjoyable of our 
parish life. The occasion was a testi- 
monial dinner to our Ladies’ Quartette 
in recognition of ten years of faithful, 
gratuitous service. The quartette was 
organized at Christmas time in 1921, and 
consisted of Mrs. Alice K. Osgood, so- 
prano, Miss Clara A. Adams, second 
soprano, Mrs. Louise Edson, alto, and Mrs. 
Minnie S. Keith, second alto. Mrs. Ed- 
son was soon succeeded by Mrs. Ruth T. 
Boothby, and the quartette, adopting 
the name Barckoma, has sung together 
continuously ever since, to the great en- 
richment of the church services and to the 
satisfaction and delight of the congrega- 
tion. As a slight suggestion of apprecia- 
tion and gratitude, the parish turned out 
in full numbers to enjoy together a good 
dinner served, by a caterer, and then to 
listen and applaud while representatives 
of every organization of the church tried 
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to say what all felt. Prof. Leo R. Lewis, 
introduced as one who “‘knows more about 
music than all the rest of us together,” 
Tults’ “best publicity agent,” delighted 
us with his words of wit and wisdom. 
Donald Reaves and the quartette con- 
tributed songs and ‘‘a good time was 
had by all.’”” The members of the quar- 
tette were presented with flowers, a beau- 
tiful birthday cake, and framed photo- 
graphs of themselves as souvenirs. After 
singing “Blest be the tie that binds’ and 
an informal reception, and innumerable 
kind words and felicitations, the meeting 
broke up with “‘everybody happy.” 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 

* * 
* * 
* * 
* Roger Sherman Galer, LL. D.,is * 
* a lawyer in practise at Mt. Pleas- * 
* ant, Iowa. He has been presi- * 
* dent of the Universalist General * 
* Convention and isnow amember of * 
* the Board of Trustees. Until ree * 
* cently he was president of the Na- * 
* tional Federation of Religious Lib- * 
* erals. He is the author of ‘A Lay- * 
* man’s Religion” and “Old Testa- * 
* ment Law.” Se 
< Roland Hall Sharp is the special * 
* correspondent of the Christian * 
* Science Monitor at Geneva and the * 
* representative of the Christian * 
* Leader and other religious weeklies. * 
x Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner is * 
* pastor of the Universalist churchin * 
* Oneonta, N. Y. “ 
sa Rey. Fred C. Leining, formerly * 
* pastor of the Church of the Mediator * 
* in Providence, R. I., is Superin- * 
* tendent of Churches in New York * 
* State. * 
a Miss Georgene E. Bowenis one of * 
* the missionaries supported in Japan * 
* by the Women’s National Mission- * 
* ary Association. She is the head * 
* of the Blackmer Home. ~ 
ts Mrs. W. E. Pardee is a member * 
* of the Universalist church of Akron, * 
* Ohio. Sheisa graduate ofthe State * 
* Normal School of Fredonia, New * 
* York, and has studied summers at * 
* Cornell. Her husband is Judge W. * 
* EE. Pardee of the Court of Appeals * 
* in Ohio. * 
* * 
* * 
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SUMMER CAMP FOR RETARDED 
CHILDREN 


Two members of the Universalist church 
in Malden, Mass., one a specialist in the 
instruction of retarded children and the 
other a mother of a slow child now nine 
years of age, are to open a camp for the 
summer at Southport on the coast of 
Maine. Both these women have had 
several years of experience with this type 
of child, and have had real success in ad- 
vancing their charges mentally in school 
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work, and it is hoped that with the opening 
of this camp they will be able to give their 
pupils a healthful and beneficial season 
while working with them. Definite age 
limits have been set, not under four years 
mental age or over twelve years chrono- 
logical age. It is planned to give the chil- 
dren in this camp practically individual 
attention, which is so vital to the successful 
handling of this type. The camp will 
be a home in the truest sense of the word. 
It will be characterized by a genuine kindly 
home atmosphere. It has the endorse- 
ment of certain medical specialists and 
parents of retarded children. One of the 
teachers is a normal school graduate and 
has devoted many years to special classes 
for instruction of the retarded child. She 
is now head of one of these classes in a 
Newton school. She has studied intensive- 
ly at Harvard and Boston University. - 
She is also a mother of two girls. This 
work is not being undertaken for purely 
commercial reasons, but rather it is a 
pioneer work and an adventure in faith. 
Both these women hope that they may 
render some service to the parents of back- 
ward children and that they may also have 


‘some part in developing children who are 


retarded. 

Those who are interested in this project 
may write to Mrs. G. Robert Osgood, First 
Parish Church in Malden, Pleasant and 
Elm Streets. 

Seth R. Brooks. 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 344) 
they will meet for the first time; we are 
glad, for example, to see Margaret Mac- 
Donald included. 

One lack must be noted. The value of 
such a book is to arouse interest, and 
means should be provided for following 
up these very brief readings. In several 
cases excellent biographies might have 
been listed and in other cases magazine 
articles. We must not underestimate the 
satisfaction even quite young girls derive 
from a follow-up, at the nearest good li- 
brary, of interests created by such books 


as this. 
* * 


Sects in Reform Hinduism 


Keshab Chandra and Ramkrishna. 
By G. C. Bannerji. 


This volume (publisher not indicated) 
is sent us by the author, Judge Bannerji, 
who is an ardent disciple of that branch of 
“reform Hinduism” which regards Keshab 
Chandra (sometimes written Keshub Chun- 
der Sen) as its prophet. The purpose is 
to refute the claims of another group or 
sect, according to which Keshab derived 
his most important doctrines from Ram- 
krishna. The impression conveyed by 
every page is that the author, interested 
in reserving to Keshab the honor of being 
the first to expound the “Harmony of All 
Religions,’ is nevertheless bitter towards 
the disciples of Ramkrishna. We are 
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reminded of chapters in the story of the 
relations between Franciscan and Bene- 
dictine monks. Heat and light which 
might warm and guide souls in need are 
expended in confutation and refutation. 

The book does not stimulate in the read- 
er a desire to learn more of the striking 
figures whose disciples quarrel over their 
relative importance, and this is a pity, for 
in different but supplementary ways they 
both rendered great services to the cause 
of enlightenment, social reform, and re- 


ligious progress. 
* * 


BERTRAND GLENN McINTIRE 


After a short illness with pneumonia, 
following a severe cold, Hon. Bertrand 
Glenn McIntire died Feb. 22 at his home in 
Norway, Me. He had been in poor health 
since last July, when an emergency opera- 
tion was performed. 

Mr. McIntire was born in Norway, Oct. 
27, 1866, the son of Justin E. and Amada 
Johnson McIntire. For more than thirty 
years he was a dealer in lumber and timber 
lands, and at times operated portable 
mills while marketing much of the timber 
he bought on the stump. 

He had served on the Waterford school 
board and was prominent in affairs of that 
town antil he moved to Norway in 1918. 
Mr. McIntire had been high sheriff of Ox- 
ford County, had served in the legislature, 
was chairman of the State Board of As- 
sessors, director of the port of Portland 
and vice-president of the Federal Land 
Bank of Springfield, Mass. For several 
years he had been prominent in the affairs 
of the Norway-Paris Kiwanis Club and 
at the time of his death was governor of 
the New England District. 

Mr. McIntire was one of the most 
prominent members of the Democratic 
Party, but in no sense a partisan. His 
judgment was sound and he stood for the 
highest and best, regardless of party line. 
He was held in high esteem and respect, 
not only in the community, but through- 
out the state and New England, where he 
was well known and admired. 

Mr. McIntire was a member of the 
Masonic bodies, the Odd Fellows, and an 
active member of the Universalist church. 

On June 2, 1890, he married Miss Alice 
E. Sawin of North Waterford, who survives 
him. He leaves oneson, Glenn R. McIntire, 
of Norway, and a daughter, Mrs. Kathleen 
Jillson, of Bolster’s Mills. One son, 
Carroll Lee McIntire, died some time ago. 

Other immediate relatives are a brother, 
Leslie E. McIntire of Greenfields, East 
Waterford, three grandchildren, Justin 
and Chloe McIntire and Dorothy Jillson, 
also a nephew, Clayton S. McIntire, and a 
niece, Mrs. R. E. Pinkham. 

The funeral was held in the Universalist 
ehurch Feb. 24. It was conducted by 
Rey. Conard B. Rheiner and Rev. G. W. 
Sias. Prominent men from all over New 
England attended. 

The church auditorium was crowded 


during the services with the fraternal or- 
ders, Kiwanis Club, the Merchants’ As- 
sociation, the Board of Trade and other 
organizations represented. All places of 
business were closed during the hour. 

One portion of the church was filled with 
magnificent floral pieces, which came from 
all parts of New England. Mr. Rheiner 
read passages from the Scriptures and 
a poem, Mr. Sias offered prayer and then 
Mr. Rheiner paid a splendid tribute to Mr. 
McIntire. Mr. Sias spoke of his early 
home life and its influences on his career. 

Mr. Rheiner said in part: “The man 
who tempered business practise with sane 
affection, the man who strengthened politics 
with integrity, the man who gave interest 
and thoroughness to every task he at- 
tempted, has gone from our midst. The 
man who spread the sand of cheerfulness 
on the slippery road of life, the man who 
planted the waysides with the flowers of 
courage and helpfulness, no longer walks 
with us. ' 

“Governor Gardiner of Maine speaks 
for all when he says: ‘Mr. MclIntire’s 
death means a loss of a representative 
citizen and one who had a real conception 
of public service.’ Men who have a high 
sense of duty as citizens are not very com- 
mon in these days; no one had a higher 
sense than Mr. McIntire. ~ 

“Such men are rare in any age, but we 
have been privileged to know one.” 

The bearers were Elon L.-Brown, G. 
Leon Curtis, Henry B. Foster, Walter L. 
Gray, Herbert F. Andrews and Frank E. 
Decoster. The body was placed in the 
tomb at Norway Pine Grove Cemetery 
for interment in the family lot at Bisbee- 


town. 
* * 


UNITARIANS AND UNEVERSALISTS 
MEET TOGETHER 


The Worcester Daily Telegram for Feb. 
29 carried an interesting account of the 
joint meeting of the Worcester County 
Unitarian and Universalist Young People’s 
Societies in the First Universalist Church, 
Sunday, Feb. 28. Among those who took 
part were Mr. Dana Greeley, president of 
the National Young People’s Religious 
Union of the Unitarian Churches, and Rev. 
Max A. Kapp, president of the Universalist 
National Y. P. C. U. 

The main speaker was Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, who quite captured the young 
people with his entertaining pictures of 
life in England and America. Among 
other witty remarks that he made was this: 
“Hell is a room from which there is no 
escape, containing a blaring loud speaker 
which can not be shut off!” 

Mr. Kapp pointed out the fact that 
Universalists and Unitarians hold practi- 
cally the same beliefs. Hs subject was 
“Parallel Thoughts of Unitarians and 
Universalists.”’ Both, he said, have op- 
timistic views of human nature and both 
beliéve that there is something good in 
every man. Both look upon the Bible 


and Jesus in practically the same way. 

Dana Greeley, president of the national 
Yo Pe hasUen Spokeon, stare island + 
Howard Searles described ‘How the Cen- 
tral Massachusetts I.eague of Y. P. C. U. 
Aided the Worcester Federation of Y. P. 
R.U.” “Rowe Camp” was the subject of 
Ralph LaSalle. D. Stanley Rawson, vice- 
president of the national Y. P. C. U., and 
Edward Bigelow, president of the Worces- 
ter Federation Y. P. R. U., outlined future 
plans of that group. 

Earl H. Dunton, president of the First 
Universalist Y. P. C. U., gave an address 
of welcome. Clergymen who took part 
were Dr. Maxwell Savage, First Unitarian 
minister, Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, First 
Universalist pastor, and Rey. Donald B. F. 
Hoyt, assistant pastor. 

The two organizations invited each other 
to participate in their various activities. 
The meeting was one of a series being held 
throughout the country to promote better 
understanding between the two denomina- 
tions. 

It was attended by more than 250 young 
people from Worcester, Fitchburg, Leom- 
inster, Sterling, Clinton, Marlboro, Hope- 
dale, Uxbridge, Mendon, Petersham, West- 
boro, Hudson, Upton and Bolton. 


* * 


“IS LIBERALISM FINISHED?’’ 


Dean Sperry in his new book says di- 
rectly that liberalism is finished. Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of the Chris- 
tian Register (Unitarian), always a vigorous, 
able speaker, will give an emphatic ‘‘No!”’ 
in his address before the Universalist Club 
of Boston at its Ladies’ Night meeting at 
the Engineers’ Club, 2 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Monday, March 14. His 
discussion and statements will be the 
keynote of this important event. Special 
music and flowers. Guests $2. Any 
wavering Universalists specially welcome. 
Please notify James D. Tillinghast, secre- 
tary, Porter 0514M, 6 Bellevue Ave., 
Cambridge. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Fellowship granted to William E. Billingham 
(Unitarian), clerical licentiate, under date of Jan. 
21,. 1932. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
* x 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


At its meeting on Feb. 1, the committee author- 
ized the ordination of Donald Guy Lothrop. On 
March 8, this ordination will take place in the Wake- 
field Universalist Church. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
3 
IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Monday, March 28. 
Speaker to be announced. 

Tuesday, March 29. 10 a. m. 
Roger Etz. Seminar Discussion, “Some Recent 
Tendencies in Theology.”” 8 p. m. Speaker, Dr. 
Russell H. Staffcrd, ‘‘The Minister and Books,” 

Wednesday, March 30. 10 a. m. Leader, Dean 
Lee S. McCollester. Seminar. Discussion, ‘The 
Minister and Books.”” 8p.m. Speakers: Rev. Frank 
B. Chatterton, ““How to Make a Chureh Grow.” 


6 p. m. Supper. 8 p. m. 


Leader, Dr. 
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Rev. Harry E. Townsend, “‘Methods of Pastoral 
Work.” 

Thursday, March 81. 9.380 a. m. Leader, Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons, Seminar Discussion, ‘‘Practical 
Aspects of the Minister’s Work.’’ 12 Noon, closing 
luncheon, Afternoons free. 

pa €: 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted transfer of Rev. Harry M. Wright from 
the Ohio Convention, Feb. 26, 1932. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* * 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Renewed license of Leroy H. Rand as lay preacher. 
Transferred Rev. Samuel Gilbert Ayres to Massa- 
chusetts and Rey. Frederick S. Walker to Rhode 
Island. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The regular monthly meeting of the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union will be held on Wednesday, 
March 16, at the Universalist church in East Boston. 

Directors’ meeting, 6 p. m. Supper, 6.30 p. m. 
50 cents. 

Evening meeting, 7.45. Worship service arranged 
by Earle W. Dolphin. Speaker, Rev. James P. 
Berkeley, D. D., professor in Newton Theological 
Institution. Subject, “Lesson Planning.” 

a? 
WANTED 


A few copies of Harmonies New and Old, for use by 
a frontier mission group. Send to W.A. Price, State 
Superintendent of Churches, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
a * 
/EEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Preachers 

March 15-18, Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Second 
Church, Newton, Mass. 

March 21-24, Rev. William L. Sullivan, D. D., 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, Pa. 

March 25, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

March 29-April 1, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, 
Grace Church, Salem, Mass. 

April 5, Rev. Wm. M. V. Hoffman, Jr., S.S. J. E., 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston. 

April 6, Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, Trinity Church, 
Boston. 

April 22, Prof. Harold W. Ruopp, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

April 7-8, Dean Lee S. MeCollester, Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College. 

April 12-15, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New York, N. Y. 

April 20-21, President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 
University. 

April 26-29, Dean Willard L. Sperry, Theological 
School in Harvard University. 

x Ox 
LENTEN SERVICES IN BOSTON 

Lenten services are held from 12.15 to 12.55, Feb. 
10 to March 25, at Tremont Temple, Boston, under 
the auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. 

March 14. Rev. Vaughan Dabney, Dean Andover- 
Newton Theological Seminary. 

March 15. Rev. Lynn J. Radcliffe, College Ave- 
nue Methodist Church, Somerville. 

March 16. Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Bishop of 
the Diocese of Massachusetts. 

March 17. Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, Old 
South Church, Boston. 

March 18. Rev. Willard L. Sperry, Dean Har- 
vard Divinity School. 

March 21. Rev. Samuel M. Lindsay, 
Church, Brookline. 

March 22. Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, Harvard 
Church (Congregational), Brooktine. 

March 23. Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, First Bap- 
tist Church, Newton Center. 

March 24. Rev. William L. Stidger, Copley Meth- 
odist Church, Boston. 

March 25. Good Friday (12 to 3 p. m.) “The 
Seven Last Words .of Christ.’”’ 12, Rev. James 
Whitcomb Brougher, Tremont Temple Baptist 


Baptist 
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Church. 12.30, Rev. Elmer A. Leslie, Professor 
Boston University. 12.55, Rev. Everett C. Herrick, 
President Newton ‘Theological Seminary. 1.20, 
Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur, Massachusetts Church 
Federation. 1.45, Rev. Jedidiah Edgerton, New 
Church Society, Roxbury. 2.10, Bishop William 
F. Anderson, Methodist Episcopal Church, North 
East Area. 2.35, Rev. Raymond Calkins, First 
Church in Cambridge (Congregational). 


Obituary 


Mrs. Rosanna Fox 


Mrs. Rosanna Fox died at her home in Cicero, 
N. Y., Jan. 23. The funeral was held in her home 
Jan. 26, Rev. George H. Campbell officiated, and 
interment was made in North Syracuse cemetery. 

Mrs. Fox was born in Parish. Soon after her mar- 
riage she moved to Cicero, where her three children, 
George A. Fox, Mrs. Elmer Sterns and Mrs. George C. 
Abbey, were born. 

She was an active and beloved member of the Uni- 
versalist church. For forty-five years she worked 
with it and for it and in these later years her labors 
were shared with her daughters and grandchildren. 
She leaves many relatives and friends who deeply 
appreciate her good deeds. 
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THE BETHANY UNFON FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Unfon for Young 
Women desire to cal] attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managera, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


All Sizes 
& Prices 


Should Be 


Ignorant of 


> The Greatest Book 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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George T. Hartshorn 


George T. Hartshorn, well known business man 
of Norwood, Mass., died at his home Feb. 25, after 
a brief sickness. Mr. Hartshorn was operated upon 
in a Boston hospital several weeks ago and had been 
losing strength since the operation. 

He was born in Norwood and was the son of 
James H. and Alla C. Hartshorn. He was worship- 
ful master of the Orient Lodge, A. F. & A. M., and 
a member of the Knights Templars, the Norwood 
Post of the American Legion and the Norwood Ro- 
tary Club. 

Mr. Hartshorn is survived by his mother, his wife, 
Florence M. Hartshorn, a son, James, and a sister, 
Maude P. Hartshorn. 


cA Rare Easter Gift 
to 
Your Church or Sunday School 


“PAX 39 


The Great Bas Relief 
by 
Gustav Pickery 


While his country was still occupied by 
invaders, Gustav Pickery of Bruges molded 
this wonderful head of Jesus as his own 
“prayer for peace.” 


Through the kindness of Dr. Etz we are 
able to offer a limited number of repro- 
ductions in the form of wall plaques ap- 
proximately two feet square. 


No church or Sunday school could have a 
more impressive or beautiful adornment. 


cAn Ideal Easter Gift 
Price $25.00 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Original 
Knobby Kraft Plan 


for 
Church and Charitable Societies 


Let us help your Organization 
raise that Easter pledge 


Send for literature 


THE KNOBBY KRAFTERS 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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Educational 


Offering Envelope for Easter 
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of Ah eluia! 


Me tHe: is Fisen! NGS 
Milk ir Ate 


A beautiful design in three colors—blue, 
black and yellow. Printed from half- 
tone plates. Generous in size, 2 1-4 x 4 
inches. 

Price, 45 cents per 100. 
A box of 500, $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
by 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 


Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 


“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’’ 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 


graphic, Office Management, ormal 
ommercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 


156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


A pec ery School 


GODDARD | 


for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


with a Universalist Background 
| Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 


Junior Girls to do Grade Work 


under ideal conditions 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in He 
East. For information please address ‘ 


MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 
Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
SOS pounce - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


Boston, Mass. _ 


79 Sudbury St. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schou 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully toe 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
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The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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Crackling 


Our recent anecdote about the child 
who rendered the second line of the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘Hollywood be Thy name,” has 
brought to us, from Mrs. C. M. R., a 
story which is new to us if not to all of 
our readers: 

A little girl from Boston whose name 
was Halliwell was spending the night with 
the Cabots. She knelt at Mrs. Cabot’s 
knee to say her evening prayer. 

“Our Father who art in heaven,” the 
little one began devoutly, “‘Cabot be 
Thy name.” 

“What? That is not right, dear!’’ said 
the startled lady. 

“Oh,” said the child, “of course at home 
I say, ‘Halliwell be Thy name,’ but here I 
thought it more polite to say ‘Cabot.’ ’— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“T am not interested in money,” said 
Henry Ford, and, although it has nothing 
to do with it, we’d sort of like to remark 
that little Willie, after he’d had three 
generous helpings, seemed not to have 
much interest in the pudding for the time 
being, either.—Boston Herald. 
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“Now, James,”’ said the teacher, ‘‘can 
you tell me what George Washington 
was famous for?” 

James pondered the problem deeply. 

“Well,’’ he finally answered, “I guess it 
must’ve just come natural to him.”’—Exz- 
change. 

* * 

Rounder: “I sure need advice, old man. 
I’m in love with a Chicago gangster’s wife. 
What would you recommend?” 

Bounder: ‘‘Well, the Prudential, Met- 
ropolitan or the Travelers are all good 
companies.” —Hachange. 

* * 

A very careful driver approached a 
R. R. crossing. He stopped, looked and 
listened very carefully. All he heard was 
the car behind him crashing into his gas 
tank.—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

De 4 

Sportsman: ‘Do you guarantee this 
gun? Suppose it bursts and blows my 
head off?” 

Dealer: ‘‘In that case we give you a new 
gun.” —H xchange. 

* * 

The get-rich-quick schemes that offer 
you a return of 25 per cent on your money 
never undertake to explain what will 
happen to the other 75 per cent.—Ex- 
change. 

x * 

PRESCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 

ADDED TO KENNEDY’S 

CUT RATE DRUG STORE 
Washington (Pa.) paper. 
* * 


A writer of popular songs has been 
kidnaped in America. It seems quite a 
good idea unless somebody ransoms him. 
—Passing Show (London). 


Science and Religion Teh gaa Somes 


These five lectures were delivered at the Institute 
of the General Sunday School Association at Ferry Beach 
in 1931. They have been printed in the Christian Leader 
and are now brought out in .an attractive pamphlet of 
sixty pages with cover in blue. 


Special Prices for Easter Giving 


Single Copy, 10 cents 
Twelve Copies, $1.00. 
Twenty Copies, $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street Boston 


Songs of Work and Worship 
For Sunday School and Y. P. C. U. 
By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


In preparing “Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 


“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words “God’”’ 
and ‘“‘Lord” are substituted for ‘Jehovah.’ Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. 


The services in ‘Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a érial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 


Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 


prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 


Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


